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The Automatic The Automatic 


Gives Quick, Reduces the 
Operating Costs 
to a Minimum. 


Accurate, Con- 
venient Service 


Recognized by Telephone Engi- 
neers everywhere as economical 
and efficient for all types of 
service in exchanges of every size. 


Consultation as to your needs invited. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: FORT WAYNE OFFICE 
516 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 21 East 40th St. 502 Bass Block. 


Associated Companies: 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London. 
Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procedes 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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AUTOMANUAL 


Wonder why it is that since the war practically 








all contracts for new equipments of substan- 


tial size have been for AUTOMANUAL. 


Ohio Men Think It Over 


Ask Ashtabula 
Ask Conneaut 
Ask Lima 
Ask Galion 
Ask Wapakoneta 
Ask Celina 
Ask Fremont 
Ask Mansfield 


The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Machine Switching 
Telephone Systems 


GALION, OHIO 
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Editorial Mention 


Good Roads are First in 
France 


Theodore Gary, chairman of the 
Telephone Company 
board of directors, is confident of 
the ultimate sound recovery of Eu- 
Mr. Gary returned to Kan- 
sas City recently after six months 


Kansas City 


re ype. 


abroad, most of which time was 
spent in England. 

France, Mr. Gary said, is far 
along toward rehabilitation. Bel- 
gium is working hard and _ fast, 


while England, with characteristic 
deliberation, is solving its problems 
sanely. 

England outside the industrial 
centers 1s prosperous with hardly a 
trace of war, he 
and men 
working. In 
motored 


said. 
and 
France, 
past former 
to see grain growing in 
trenches, barbed wire 
coiled, to be put to peace usage later 
and roads in surprising repair con- 
sidering the recent devastation. 


Cre ips are 
a od women are 
Mr. Gary 
battlefields 
recent 


reeled and 


“It was in a remote rural section 
where I got a lesson I wish Amer- 
ica could learn,” Mr. Gary related. 
“Ahead of us was a man past mid- 
dle age, filling holes in the road 
with rock. He was working slowly 
but well, evidently believing that his 
task was the all important one. 

“We stopped. Through an inter- 
preter I asked the man if he had a 
home. He said yes. I asked him 
if he didn’t have garden truck to 
tend. He had. | 
him, why, with so much else to do, 
could he afford to work on roads 
which were still passable? 


said he asked 


““We are too poor now to neg- 
lect our roadways, he answered. 
‘We must fix them up first, ‘then we 
can raise and sell our produce.’ 

“T didn’t quite understand the old 
man then,” Mr. Gary 


even ex- 


plained. ‘Here we take the attitude 
we are too poor to afford good 
roads. He was too poor to neglect 
them. Further travel explained it, 
however. ; 

“On those roads that are repaired 
and smooth, a gardener or farmer 
will haul more prodiice with one 
horse and a cart than our farmers 
can haul in a wagon and team or 
with a small truck. 

“The humblest man I interviewed 
in Europe taught me the greatest 
lesson. He knew the value of his 
roadways, and turned attention to 
them first of all.” 


Manner of Telephoning 
Indicates Character 


On each of the telephones located 
in one of the largest commercial es- 
tablishments in this country is a 
card reading as follows: 

“The manner in which a person 
uses a telephone indicates his char- 
acter to a great extent, and makes 
either a good or a bad impression. 
And this impression is reflected di- 
rectly upon the establishment from 
which such message comes. 

“It is a pleasure to do business 
with a house which performs every 
detail in a clean-cut, satisfactory 
manner, but it leaves a sting to be 
answered abruptly or discourteousl) 
It is folly to 
lose one’s temper because one does 


over the telephone. 


not get immediate connection. This 
is rarely ever the fault of the tele- 
phone operators, who are nearly al- 
ways courteous and prompt. 

‘‘When one is called to the tele- 
phone he should respond quickly, 
and the person calliyg should not 
be left to hold the wire too long- 
something decidedly irritating and 
often unnecessary. 

“Tet us throughout the 
house strive to excel in satisfactory 


whole 


telephoning.” 


Telephone Companies 
Employ Most Girls 


The telephone companies of the 
country are larger employers of 
girls than any other single indus- 
try. Over three hundred thousand 
find employment in telephone ex- 
changes and the work is remunera- 
tive and pleasant. » eit 

It would be difficult to operate a 
telephone system without girls at 
the switchboards. Neither men not 
boys care for this kind of work nor 
are they either efficient or satisfac- 
tory. For some reason it seems to 
be girls’ work and they show an 
aptitude for it; this coupled with 
courtesy and patience makes them 
good operators. 

If all the Hello gifjs were to quit, 
the telephone companie# would be 
in such a deplorable condition that 
many of them would have ee 
pend operations. Surely the lo$s 
the pleasant voiced operator would 
be a calamity. 


A Few Interesting Tele- 
phone Facts 


The following telephone facts 
were printed in a New York finan- 
cial publication : 

Eleven thousand separate com- 
panies in the United States. 

Telephone stations, 12,004,325. 

Miles of wire in Bell system, 
23,281,105. 

Sixty percent of mileage is in 
underground cables. 

Daily toll connections, 1,045,- 
900. 
daily, 


Exchange connections 


31,263,600. 
Over 10,000,000,000 calls a year. 
One hundred calls for every 
man, woman and child in the 
United States. 
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HOW 40,000 HEARD HARDING 
SPEAK AT MINNESOTA 
STATE FAIR. 


Forty thousand visitors to the Min- 
nesota State Fair at St. Paul heard 
Senator MHarding’s address through 
electric amplifiers placed about the 
fair grounds. The Republican nom- 
inee spoke into an amplifying telephone 
in an ordinary tone of voice. 


HERE FROM FRANCE FOR TELE- 
GRAPHIC CONFERENCE. 
French delegates to the International 
Telegraphic Conference in Washington, 
photographed on their arrival in New 
York recently on the S. S. LaFrance. 
Left to right—General Ferrie, M. E. 
Broin, M. E. Lanel, M. F. Peynado 

and M. L. Poulaine. 


"Ste $ 


SENATOR HARDING SPEAKING AT 
MINNESOTA STATE FAIR 
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Jack Baker, only son of Secretary of War and Mrs. Baker, with 
his wireless equipped bicycle. Jack attached the radio outfit to his 
“bike,” and while riding about Washington can receive messages sent 
from the Arlington station. He says he is going to rig up a sending 
set so that he can communicate with his home while riding about town. 


ee eee enn 


Maurice Nitke, noted violinist, playing to his mother, 
who lies seriously ill at the Flower Hospital. The pho- 
tograph was mace at Nitke’s home, 1854 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Telephone in Foreign Countries 


Items of General Interest to Telephone 


Men From All 


The Telephone Develop- 
ment in France 


Reporting upon the elaborate 
program of develop- 
ment and expansion planned by 
the French government, the 
American vice-consul at La Ro- 
chelle says that in comparison 
with other European countries, 
France ranks eighth in number of 
telephone subscribers, having 
354,155 on January 1, 1918, or 
nine to each 1,000 of inhabitants, 
while Germany at that time was re- 
ported to have had 1,421,000, and 
Great Britain 812,000, or 22 and 18 
per 1,000 inhabitants, respectively. 
A new feature of the project in- 
volves abandonment of the present 
system of financing. The state has 
heretofore furnished the entire 
funds for telephone construction 
expenditure, and instead will now 
call for the financial co-operation 
of the different departments; they, 
in their turn, to be assisted by the 
local communes interested. The 
estimated cost of the extensions 
proposed will amount to 1,518,- 
000,000 francs, to be spread over a 
five year period, and it is providing 
revenue for these disbursements 
that local officials in the above con- 
sular district are interested. The 
scheme, as planned, involves the in- 
stallation of 20 circuits to serve the 
central regions of France, totaling 
91,000 km., to which will be added 
44,000 km. of new lines connecting 
with department centers, and 12,000 
km. of communal lines or cables 
will serve the Paris district. An- 
other system, with 20,000 km. of 
new circuits, is to be established be- 
tween Alsace-Lorraine and the rest 
of French territory ; and 25,000 km. 
of cables, or three times the mileage 
existing in 1914, will be reserved 
international communication. 
Briefly stated, following the instal- 
lation of 256,000 km. of new cir- 
cuits—without counting the depart- 
mental extensions, the amount of 
which will depend upon the de- 
mands of the rural population—the 
French public will, should the 
scheme be carried out, have at its 
000 km. of telephone lines. 


telephone 


for 


Parts of the 





By G. P. BUNKER. 





New Zealand Buying 
Telephone Cables 


The engineer-in-chief to the tele- 
graph department is going to Lon- 
don shortly, and part of his business 
will be to make final arrangements 
for the purchase of a submarine 
cable and apparatus to connect the 
north and south islands by tele- 
phone. The cable will weigh some 
15 tons per nautical mile, and the 
cost will not be less than $5,000 per 
mile. As the distance is about sixty 
miles the total capital cost, includ- 
ing the apparatus and the cost of 
laying the cable, will easily absorb 


$300,000. 


Paris as Center of Euro- 
pean Telephone System 


A plan is on foot to make Paris 
an exchange telephone point for all 
Europe, according to information 
received by the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York and made 
public in a recent bulletin. The 
scheme is to reinforce existing in- 
ternational systems between Lon- 
don, Madrid, Rome, Berne, Berlin, 
Brussels and the French capital by 
the installation of about 250,000 
miles of new trunk lines at a cost 
of one and a half billion frances. As 
we read further: 

The details of the plan have been 
completed by Mr. Deschamps, un- 
der secretary of state for posts and 
telegraphs, and a bill is to be intro- 
duced in the chamber of deputies 
asking for credits to carry our the 
scheme. Mr. Deschamps aims hy 
the proposed expansion to improve 
the present system so that long-dis- 
tance calls will be as distinct as local 
calls; to increase the number of 
lines so that delays of several hours 
for calls between Paris and other 
cities will be avoided; to prevent a 
break in the service because of 
storms. 

To attain the first object, expert 
French engineers have been study- 
ing the latest improvements for 
long distance telephoning in other 
European countries and in the 


World 


United States with a view to install- 
ing the most efficient system. As a 
safeguard against the interruption 
of communication by storms, the 
trunk lines are to be laid under- 
ground. 

A beginning is to be made with a 
cable of one hundred pairs of cir- 
cuits between Paris and Strasbourg 
in Alsace. The entire new installa- 
tion proposed would practically 
triple the mileage of the French 
telephone lines. 


Telephone Cable for the 


Swedish Government 

One of the most important steps 
in advancement in Europe since the 
great war has recently been taken 
by the Swedish government, which 
has ordered a long distance tele- 
phone cable to be placed between 
Stockholm and Goteborg, a distance 
of more than 310 miles. This cable 
is the latest type used by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
graph Company, and employs rela- 
tively small gauge wires, but pro- 
vides first-class service, due to its 
equipment with Pupin loading coils 
and telephone repeaters. By this 
means a great number of circuits 
is provided in a relatively small 
cable, at a cost considerably less 
than an equivalent number of open- 
wire circuits. This cable is only 
the first of a large network con- 
templated by the progressive Swed- 
ish government. Should the other 
governments of Europe decide on 
similar installations, it is only a 
question of time when universal 
telephone service throughout Eu- 
rope may be expected. 


Australia to Have Auto- 


matic Service 


Tenders have been accepted by 
the postal department for the con- 
struction of a new automatic tele- 
phone exchange at Collingwood 
(Melbourne) at an estimated cost 
of about $500,000. The work will 
be started almost immediately, and 
will take, it is expected, about 10 
months to complete. Three addi- 
tional automatic exchanges will be 
built. 
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An Educational Campaign 


Paper Read at the Indiana Telephone Convention on the 
Practical Newspaper Campaign Conducted at Ft. Wayne 


APPRECIATE the courtesy 

shown me in the invitation to 

speak on the subject, “How 

Best to Conduct a Newspaper 
Campaign in the Interest of Te- 
lephony.” 

While I admit that I am only a 
telephone patron and user, and that 
I feel, in the presence of this great 
array of telephone magnates, much 
as the man must have felt who 
tried to count the hairs in his wife’s 
head and who became so badly con- 
fused and embarrassed that he 
couldn’t tell which was “switch,” 
still, I speak with a degree of hope 
and confidence that I may leave 


of ‘‘Telephone Talks’’ is the answer. 


Telephone Talks—No. 1 


Many patrons of The Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- > f - ‘ ; 
pany have expressed the desire to know just how they may do their part in providing improved telephone service. This series 
their part in providing improved telephone service. This series 


By B. J. GRISWOLD 


something with you which will help 
you in the solving of one of the 
most vexatious problems confront- 
ing you. 

For I believe I know the heart 
of the telephone man in this trying 
period, and I believe that my years 
of work as a newspaper writer and 
cartoonist have taught me to know 
the heart of the newspaper reporter 
and editor. 

Our subject presupposes two 
facts: First, that telephone com- 
panies are groping in a strange new 
kind of darkness, seeking the light 
of a clearer understanding between 
themselves and the public ; and, sec- 


Telephone Talks 


ond, that the newspapers offer the 
most promising means for the crea- 
tion of that light, and the establish- 
ment of that understanding. 
PEOPLE MUST BE TOLD. 
Without presuming to mathemat- 
ical accuracy, I venture the broad 
assertion that of all the trouble in 
the world, including wars, divorces, 
strikes, murders and kicks on tele- 
phone service, one-fourth is due to 
pure, unadulterated cussedness, and 
the other seventy-five percent to 
misunderstandings and a lack of 
endeavor on the part of all to elim- 
inate them. 
With the simon-pure brand of 








No. 2 


Many patrons of The Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany have expressed the desire to know just how they may do 


of ‘‘Telephone Talks’’ is the answer. 
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‘BUSY! 
| should have 
known better 
- than to try to 
io visit’ over the 
hone at this 
Rene of day” 











When Not to 
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Over the Telephone 


During the morning hours, the telephone lines are ‘‘tied up’’ 
with business. Housewives are ordering their groceries and 
meats. The stores are ordering their supplies from the jobbers 
and wholesalers. The wholesalers and jobbers are talking to 
the freight houses. Party lines are buzzing with real business 
and everybody is in a whirl to get something done. 

Therefore, you are likely to get the ‘‘busy’’ signal between 8 
and 11 o’clock in the morning, which makes it advisable for you 
to postpone your ‘‘visiting’’ until afternoon. 
about it? Of course not. at’s why we're telling you. 


The Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 








“Well. ] think the number 
is 4144. lm 


too busy 
to look 



















Visit 


Never thought 
done your part. 


Always Use the Tele- 
phone Directory 


Many times, every day, telephone patrons call the wrong 
number. This is bad for everybody. Ié you’ve been called 
out of bed at 4 o’clock in the morning by ‘‘wrong number’’ 
you’ve been madder than a hornet and you blamed ‘‘Central’’ 
for it. And the one who tried to call the party got mad, too, 
because there was a delay. 

HERE’S A SAFE RULE FOR EVERYBODY: Consult the 
telephone book. Don’t rely on your memory. You may re- 
member a number perfectly—but it may be someone else’s 
number, and not the one you want. No doubt ‘‘Central’’ makes 
mistakes. Voices vary in distinctness over the ’phone—and the 
operator is human, after all. It is only when you do your best 
to call for the right number, and speak it distinctly, that you’ve 
It is then up to the operator. 


The Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 
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Don’t “Muffle” the Tele- | 
phone Bells 


Have you ever stuffed paper or a 
handkerchief around the bells of your 
telephone to keep them from ringing 
when you want to take a nap or when 
you want to baby to have a sleep? 

This practice is one of the worst we 
have to contend with. It not only 
makes the people cross who try to talk 
to you (cross at us and not at you), 
but it also upsets the good disposition 
of the operator, who doesn’t like to get 
“called down” when she isn’t at fault. 
For sometimes the one who sends the 
call knows that you are at home, and 
the natural inference is that “Central” 
isn’t trying to get you. 

So, for goodness’ sake (and for the 








sake of better service) don’t “muffle” 
the telephone bells. 
Number 3 


meanness as it concerns telephone 
service we shall not deal, except as 
we may suggest a way to shame it 
out of existence by exposing it to 
enlightened public opinion; but to 









"Oh. well-its a good | 
thing it's made | 
of iron and cant} | 
| 
| 











Don’t Misuse Your 


Telephone 
W he you've knocked your tele 
phone off the desk and it hit the floor 


wit a resounding smash, maybe you 





observed “Oh, well, it’s a good thing 
t’s made of iron and can’t break.” 
Listen If you were to take your 


apart and examine the hidden 
you might be surprised to find a 


phone 
parts, 


mechanism there which is as delicate 
as that of your watch, and as easily 
broke: when knocked around or 
dropped to the floor In some in 


doesn’t manifest 
after the “ac- | 


stances, the difficulty 
itself until some time 
cident,”” and the company, of course, 
gets the blame It’s the repair man, | 
however, who looks into things and | 
“You've dropped this telephone 

time or other.’’” He knows | 

{ 


says: 


some 
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the great problem of misunder- 
standing and lack of enlightenment, 
we can well give our most earnest 
thought. 


THE “JOKES” THAT HURT. 


If, in the midst of your trying 
problems, you get hot under the 
collar when you read in the edito- 
rial columns of your newspaper 
that the old expression “asleep at 
the switch” has been modernized 
into ‘asleep at the switchboard’”— 
if you feel depressed, amid all your 
other reasons for depression, when 
our own esteemed Indianapolis Star 
observes that “the telephone com- 
pany has entered upon a broad field 
of opportunity ; it announces that it 
is going to improve the telephone 
service’ —if you feel like going on 





B. J. Griswold. 


the warpath when you read the ob- 
servation of another newspaper hu- 
morist who notes that “the scien- 
tists who failed to get connections 
with Mars might now try their luck 
getting ‘Central’,” just sit down 
calmly and study the situation and 
trv to figure out how you can meet 
and overcome this annoying condi- 
tion as it applies to your own field 
of operation. 

That’s what we have tried to do 
at Fort Wayne. General Manager 
Frank E. Bohn, of the Home Tele- 
graph Company, very sensibly took 
the that the kicker in most 
cases believes he has the right on 
his side, but that he is subject to 
enlightenment if the facts are 
placed before him. To the plan of 
educational publicity Mr. Bohn saw 


view 
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When Everybody 
Wants to Talk at Once 


Sometimes, when you have had to 
wait a few seconds for “Central” to 
answer, you have said impatiently, “I 
wish she'd pay attention to her work.” 

But if you had stood at her side at 
that same moment and had watched her 
you would have seen that her nimble 
fingers and busy brain were working 
hard to care for probably a dozen 
calls at the same moment. By doing 
her level best, she can only wait on 
one at a time. And, “Believe me,” as 
one visitor remarked, “I'll never again 
say that ‘Central’ doesn’t pay attention 
to her business.” 

Will you think of this, sometimes, 
and be just as patient with the oper- 
ator as you expect other people to be 
when they want you to do a dozen 
things all at once? 
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study of office and operating con- 
ditions, and he sought to bring 
clearly the wisdom of adding the 
about a co-operative arrangement 
so that every move for the better- 








Fice-there must be a 
wrong, with the phone -I don 
see Why you cant hear me 
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| Talk DIRECTLY Into 
the ’Phone 


When you talk over the telephone, 
you should speak directly into it. 

You will secure the best results if 
you are about ONE INCH away 
from the mouthpiece. 

Scientific tests show that every ad- 
ditional inch is equivalent to adding 
120 miles to the line over which you 
are talking. 

Some people stand a foot or two 
away from the ‘phone or face in some 
other direction; whereupon the person 
at the other end of the line can’t hear 
them, but everybody else within a 
radius of a city block can and does 
hear them. 
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“Golden Rule” on 
Party Lines 


There is no better place to practice 
the “Golden Rule” than in the use of 
party telephone lines. 

The best plan to follow is to put 
yourself in the place of the other users 
of the line and govern yourself ac- 
cordingly. 

No matter whether you called or 
were called to the "phone you must 
not use the party line more than FIVE 
MINUTES at a time. 

As soon as your time is gone, you 
should say: “I believe our five min- 
utes are up. I'll call you later.” 
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ment of the service, whether inside 
or outside the office, would have its 
stimulating effect on the whole 
campaign of education of the pa- 
tron and the inspiration of the em- 
ploye. 

The Fort Wayne company was 
suffering and still suffers from the 


























Don’t Let the Telephone 
Cord Get Wet 


Be careful to see that the cord on 
your telephone is kept dry. This cord 
is not merely a wire. It is a delicate 
stranded tinsel, covered with silk and 
cotton. , If the cord gets wet, the 
tinsel is apt to be destroved—in fact, 
before it becomes utterly destroyed, 
there is an “off agin, on agin” condi- 
tion which is not only annoying, but 
which is hard to find, and when found, 
the old cord must be replaced by a 
new one. 

Be careful to avoid any condition 
which causes the cord to become wet— 
by setting the ’phone in a window 
where rainwater may reach it, by set- 
ting it on a wet table or work bench, 
or by any other means. (See illustra- 
tion). 
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exasperating problems which have 
confronted all of you since the war 
began. To enumerate them would 
be to weary you with that which 
already has turned your hair gray. 
SELLING A NEW IDEA OF SERVICE. 

Because of the nature of my busi- 
ness—that of the study and execu- 
tion of publicity plans—I was 
pleased to be called into the cam- 
paign at the beginning. 

We entered upon the task of sell- 
ing the people a new idea of tele- 
phone service, using the methods 
demanded by all successful adver- 
tising plans. For the word “adver- 
tise”’ is founded on “advert,” mean- 
ing “to turn the mind,” and in this 
case it was our simple task to turn 
the mind of our patrons from an 
unfriendly to a friendly state. The 
plan followed this time-tried for- 
mula : 

1. To determine whether or not 
the thing offered is something the 
people really need. 

To find the right audience. 

3. To prepare the proper sales 
message. 

4. To place this message before 
the people in a convincing, conclu- 
sive way—and cause them to be of 
one mind with us. 

We had no trouble in convincing 
ourselves that the thing we had to 
offer was something the people 
need ; we would present only the 
trite truth that good telephone 
serv ice is only possible when there 
is a real understanding and co- 
operation between the telephone ex- 
change and the people who use the 
telephone. Everybody would be- 
lieve that. 

We knew exactly where to find 

our audience. It included every 
man, woman, boy and girl in the 
city of Fort Wayne and vicinity ; 
for while not all of them are tele- 
phone rentpayers, all are telephone 
users and tongue-waggers. 


It remained, then, for us to de- 
termine upon the nature of the 
sales message and the manner of 
its delivery. 

The situation which presented 
itself was not a complicated one, 
and I assume that similar condi- 
tions are widespread. We had a 
press which, while not openly un- 
friendly, was inclined to believe, 
with the masses, that our telephone 
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|| Why are you willin 
| to stand in! line? : 














Sometimes 
You.e Willing to 
“Staud in Line” 


and then, again, sometimes you 
aren't. 

You're willing, for instance, to 
stand in line before the ticket window 
at the theatre, the postoffice and else- 
where because you can see the people 
who are ahead of you, and you know 
they are entitled to first attention 
| gut, sometimes (when there are 
twenty telephone calls in ahead of you 
on one board) you are not willing to 


‘stand in line,” for the very good 
| reason that you cannot see those who 
| are ahead of you. And all this time 


| “Central” is working hard and fast to 

|} get to you, for she sees your call and 
isn’t delaying a single second in her 
effort to wait on you 
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service was very bad as compared 
with other communities. 

The number of people who had 
a kindly word for the service usu- 
ally qualified it with the expressed 
believe that it would be better some 
day. With these conditions existing 


ao 
| | Excuse me while | 
answer the phone? 
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Answer the ’Phone as 
Soon as It Rings! 


Sometimes you call your party and 
don’t get an answer until there is half 
a minutt’s delay. You “‘jiggle’’ the 
hook up and down and get “spunky” 
and “Central” says, “I'll ring them 
again.” Finally, you get your party, 
and you’re firmly convinced that “‘Cen- | 
tral” didn’t ring the first time at all. 
The fact is, that a lot of patrons of 
the telephone don’t answer the call un 
til the ‘phone has rung two or three 
times. If you want good service and 
if you want other people to have good 
service, ANSWER THE ’PHONE AS 
SOON AS IT RINGS. 
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“and several phones 
were put out of ser- 
vice. 














Be Patient Right After 
a Storm 


the newspapers, reporting 
something 


Sometimes, 
a severe windstorm, say 
like this: 

“Yesterday's storm 
bricks off the chimney of the 
ist church * * * a number of trees 
were blown down north of town * * * | 
some shingles were taken off John 
Smith’s house * * and = several 
‘phones were put out of service. 

It’s this last little phrase which oft- 
times means that the storm did enough 

| real damage to keep a dozen men busy 
a week repairing the trouble, with a 
probable loss of hundreds of dollars. 
It is well, therefore, to be a little 
patient right after a windstorm or 
sleet storm Nobody is quite so anx- 
ious to have telephone service back to 





blew several 


Method- | 


normal as the company, and it bends | 

every effort to rectify the storm’s | 

etiect | 
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@utside the telephone office, it was 
not at all surprising that within the 
exchange the girls who really loved 
their work 
as those who were there only as a 
until they 


were not as numerous 


matter of expendiency 


Why doesnt | | 
central 
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Please Don’t “Jiggle” 
the Hook 


Do you become impatient, some 
times, when the operator doesn’t an 
swer immediately? And do you then 
‘“iggle’’ the hook in an effort to at 

} tract “Central's” attention? If you 


do, you are wasting time, because the 


operator simply cannot answer you as | 
long as you “jiggle” the hook, but is 

{ obliged to go on waiting on other 
people until you are through. 

If you have trouble attracting the 
operator’s attention move the hook 
up and down slowly several times, or if 
making a second call, hold it down for 


several seconds before releasing it. 
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could get something with more 
roses and less brimstone mixed in it. 

With the outside atmosphere 
charged with criticism of the serv- 
ice, with few pleasant words com- 
municated to the operators over the 
lines, there existed a condition of 
indifference and discouragement, if 
not disloyalty, which in itself did 
not tend toward the providing of 
the best kind of service. 

None of us do good work when 
appreciation of real effort is lack- 
ing. 

But there was in the office of the 
Home Telegraph Company a gen- 
eral manager and a group of asso- 
ciates upon whom the burden of 
service criticism rested, and who 
determined to use their best efforts 
to eliminate that criticism from the 
minds of the thinking people of 
their community. 

And this is what they and the 
publicity man did, as far as news- 
paper work is concerned: 

TROUBLE IS UNIVERSAL. 

1. We determined that the wide 
prevalence of the telephone service 
roast in newspapers and _ publica- 
tions of every character, on the 
vaudeville stage and on the movie 
screen, proves that every commu- 
nity, from Maine to California, 
laughs in derisive harmony when- 
ever the telephone company is at- 
tacked, for each community inter- 
prets the criticism as applying only 
to his own company. The 
citizen of nearly every community 
in America proudly boasts of every- 
thing except his home-town tele- 
phone service, which he confiden- 
tially assures you is the worst in 
the country. 


local 


PROBLEM ALWAYS LOCAL. 


2. That although this condition 


is recognized by the telephone man 
—that kicking on telephone service 
is the new national indoor and out- 
door sport—it must be treated in 
each community as a purely local 
problem. You cannot inspire confi- 
dence in the goodness of your serv- 
ice by simply assuring the people 
that it isn’t any worse in your town 
than it is anywhere else. They'll 
call you a liar and let it go at that. 
Our friend, Frank Newman of La 
Porte, Indiana, who told us this 
morning how he invited the people 
to assist him in securing a compe- 
tent operating force, didn’t conduct 




















Just a Word for the 
Lineman 


Sometimes after a summer electrical 
storm or during a winter snow or sleet 
storm, there may be something the 
| matter with your "phone and you may 

be inclined to find fault. 
But if you could see just what is 
the trouble you might think it would 
j be impossible to restore service for a 
long time—for ofttimes a windstorm 
breaks off the poles, and the sleet 
storm not only breaks them off, but 
tears down the wires frightfully. 

But, while your ‘phone is out of 
order, it may be that dozens of line- 
men, working out-of-doors in the midst 
of the trouble, are- striving manfully 
and without regard to their personal 
comfort or safety, to restore your 
service at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, 

Therefore, if you are inconvenienced 
at the time of storms, remember that 
others are also in discomfort and in- 
convenience in restoring your service. 
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himself in a defiant manner at the 
“indignation” meeting, but rather 
made the people a partner in the 
solution of his difficulties. 














Be Careful of the Tele- 
phonc Cord! 


you don’t 
telephone 
wire, but a 


Probably 
your 


know it, but 
cord is not merely a 
delicate, stranded tinsel, 
covered with a protection of silk and 
cotton. It can’t stand much twisting 
| without being so Seriously impaired 
that your connection gets cut off or 
else it works in a broken, haphazard 
way. 
And yet some people let their tele- 


phone cord get so badly twisted up 
| that it looks like a nest of angle- 
| worms 

| 


It’s an easy matter to keep out the 
kinks and get better service out of 
your "phone. 
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‘Gimme 
fe-fi-fo 
furn’ 














Speak Distinctly Into 
the "Phone 


Put yourself in the place of “Cen- 
tral” for a minute. A call comes in. 
It sounds for all the world like “Fe-fi- 
fo-fum.”” She asks that it be repeated, 
and possibly she must ask the second 
time before she is positive that the 
call is for “three-five-four-one.”’ 

She never asks you to repeat a num- 
ber if she can hear it the first time. 
Therefore, it is well to watch your- 
self to see that the number is spoken 
plainly and clearly. 
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TEACHING THE PATRON, 

3. That the patron can be made 
to see the light only when you do 
those things which will reveal to 
him your true operating problems, 
but, also, to point out tactfully but 
convincingly just how he can do his 
own great part to save himself from 


the things which he calls poor serv- 
ice—to teach him, lesson by lesson, 

















Don’t “Listen In” On a 
Party Line 


Some people, when they take down 
the receiver of a party line and dis- 
cover voices on the line, do not hang 
up at once, but proceed to “listen in,” 
hoping, of course, that the other people 
will quit talking so they can use the 
"phone. 

In the interest of courtesy and good 
service, to say nothing of the loss in 
transmission caused by “listening in,” 
the third party should, of course, hang 
up the receiver and give the users a 
reasonable amount of time to com- 
plete their conversation before trying 
to use the line again. The Golden 
Rule comes in handy in such cases. 
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just how to use his telephone to 

get the greatest returns on his in- 

vestment in telephone service. 
INSPIRING THE OPERATORS. 

4. That to solve both the interior 
and exterior problems it is neces- 
sary to inspire in the operators a 
love for their work, a tenacious loy- 
alty, and a desire to serve their 
patrons because they feel a personal 
interest in the highest welfare of 
their employer and their sister 
operators. 

ENLIGHTENING DIRECTING HEADS. 

5. That a study of real needs and 
real effective methods as suggested, 
has its elevating influence upon the 
hearts of the directing heads of the 
company, resulting in an awakening 
to the realization that prosperity 
unaccompanied by the good will 
and respect of their fellow citizens 
and their employes, is productive of 
but little enjoyment—for this is a 
day of service, and “He profits 
most who serves best.” 

I have wondered, while listening 
to the addresses of the speakers at 
this convention, if it would not be 
an excellent plan, in future conven- 
tions, to fill these vacant seats in 
the rear with the men composing 
the boards of directors of your va- 
rious companies, that they may have 
their eyes opened widely to the 
many conditions and opportunities 
that are before the telephone com- 
panies today—those eyes which 
seem sometimes to squint terribly 
because of the lustrous, blinding 
glitter of the coin representing the 
dividends just ahead. 

THE COMMISSION AND PUBLICITY. 

I have been emboldened, since 
hearing the address this morning 
of M. D. Atwater, director of 
service of the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission, touching many 
problems, from the high cost of 
cross-arms to the appeal to you to 
treat “the girl who rolls her R’s” 
with as much consideration as ‘‘the 
girl who rolls cigarettes,” to point 
out one other conclusion which 
may suggest to many of you the 
adoption of measures similar to 
those of the Fort Wayne company. 

Mr. Atwater suggests that when- 
ever you install a new switchboard 
you would do well to send him a 
photograph of it to adorn the wall 


of the office of the public service 
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‘Mr Jones is still 
waiting for you: 


ae 




















Don’t Make the Other 
Party Wait 

“Call the Brown Comany and ask 
for Mr. Jones,” says Mr. Smith to hie 
office girl. A moment later the girl 
Says: 

“Mr. Jones is waiting on the line.” 
But Mr. Smith is interested in talking 
to his business visitor. The girl waits 
a little while and then says: 

“Mr. Jones is still waiting for you.’ 
Finally, when he gets around to it, 
Mr. Smith stops long enough to talk 
to the man whom he has called to the 
*phone. 

One thing is sure: Mr .Jones, who 
has been waiting all this time, doesn’t 
like such treatment. Why should he 
be asked to waste his time? But— 
does he always place the blame where 
it belongs, or does ‘Central’ some- 
times come in for an undeserved share 
of censure? 

Mr. Smith should revise his meth 
ods. Are you Mr. Smith? 


’ 
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commission—that you should pro- 
vide the commission with a true 
record of all improvements and ex- 
tensions. He assured you that he 


hears very little of the good things 





} 
| 














Why Your ’Phone 
Rings By Mistake 

The party who called your number 
may have discovered that he asked for 
the wrong number and hung up the 
receiver before you answered. 

He may have changed his mind and 
hung up before you responded. 

He may have waited for a while, 
and then hung up, thinking you 
weren't there. 

If yours is a party line, the false 
ring might have been caused by an- 
other party on the same line removing 
the receiver while the bell is still ring- 
ing. Then, too, the operator, who is 
human, may have made a mistake. 
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“Shipper « G certainly 
less ut wrap- 
up their packages: 


—— 











Don’t Jump at 
Conclusions 


Occasionally a package comes to you 
I mail or express in. bad_ shape. 
“Shipper & Co. certainly are careless 
about wrapping up their packages, 
you say The occasional careless em- 
ployee is giving Shipper & Co. a bad 
reputation ‘ : 
You purchase some articles from 
your merchant and ask to have it de- 
livered A careless delivery boy gets 
the wrong address. The merchant 
gets the blame. | 
We are proud of our splendid organ- | 
ization of highly trained men and | 
| 








women—each one trying his or her 
hest to give telephone service that is 
“right.” The occasional error of the 
careless employee should not be 
singled out to condemn the entire or- 
wanization <¢ service 
| 
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you do, but he hears of the bad, in 
multiplied and magnified form. 
Why does he ask this of you? I 
is of the 


believe it is because he 














“Is This Your Store?” | 


You would not think of arranging 
your place of business so that only 
one customer could be admitted at one 
time. Sut that is just what you may 
THOUGHTLESSLY do to your tele- 
phone customers, by only providing 
one trunk line to your store. 


Your customers are probably an- 
noyed at times by having the oper- 
ator say, “The line is busy,’”’ when 


they are trying to give you an order. 
They may blame the Telephone Com- 
pany for poor service and again they 
may blame you for not providing an- | 
other line to handle your increasing 
volume of business. 

Let us make a “busy” 
telephone facilities to determine just 
how many times each day your tele- 
phone doors are closed to your custom- 
ers, and incidentally it may help in 
our mutual effort for better service. 


check of your 
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opinion that a company which is 
doing its level best to improve its 
equipment, and consequently to im- 
prove its service, is the one which 
is apt to receive more instant favor- 
able consideration from the public 
service commission than the one 
which hides its light under a bushel, 
with a ton of undeserved local criti- 
cism burying the bushel, all of 
which must be laboriously removed 
before the truth is revealed. He 
then goes on to advise you to use 
the most impressive publicity to tell 
the people about your constant ef- 
forts to get your equipment into 
better trim to serve them. Why? 
Is it not because he believes firmly 
that a public which credits a tele- 
phone company with doing its level 
best to serve the people will have 
created a powerful co-operating ele- 
ment to help the company to enable 
it to secure the money with which 
to make the service still better? Is 
it not clear that the company which 
desires the best consideration from 
the commission is the one which 
first has behind it the force of a 
willing public sentiment ? 
THOSE “TELEPHONE TALKS.” 

[ now will endeavor to tell you 
briefly how we handled our news- 
paper publicity, having in mind all 
that I have outlined to you. 

Most important of all was a series 
of illustrated, simply-told “Tele- 
phone Talks,”’ twenty-six in num- 
ber, which were used in the news 
papers at the regular space rates. 
These were two columns in width 
and eight inches deep. A copy of 
each of these has been placed in 
your hands for your personal study. 
Already, you doubtless have pic- 
tured to yourself the leavening ef- 
fect of this series of pictures and 
their accompanying simple stories, 
if they had appeared in the news- 
papers of your own city. 


“é 


NEWSPAPER “STORIES.” 

Next we used every legitimate 
opportunity to make use of the 
news columns of the papers both 
for free news matter and paid space 
to interest the patron in the cur- 
rent problems of the telephone com- 
pany and to inspire loyalty in the 
operating force. 

You will observe that we have 
appreciated always the need of 
keeping the operators and other 
employes sold on the value of their 
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“Are You There?” 


Englishman says “Are you 
when answering the telephone, 
average American answers with 


The 
there?” 


The 


“Hello.” Both are wrong. “Hello!”, 
“Who’s this?” and “What do you 
want?” like “Are you there?” are 


time-killing and annoying phrases that 
only help to slow down the service. 
Answer your telephone by saying, 
“This is Brown & Co., Mr. Smith 
speaking, and doubtless you will hear 
in reply, “Good morning, Mr. Smith. 
This is Mr. Jones.” ; 


Try out this plan. It’s a good one; 
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positions and their responsibility 
the company and to the patrons. 

ENTERTAINING BUSINESS MEN. 

To gain the deeper confidence of 
the employes, we have given much 
thought to all their activities which 
are entitled to newspaper mention. 
Plenty of advance newspaper at- 
tention is devoted to revealing the 
plans for their social events, and 
when these happy occasions arrive 
we have a photographer there to 
take their pictures, which are pub- 


co 


oO 








The smile over the wire 











People Can “See” You 
Over the ’Phone 


Did you ever stop to think how you 
can really “see” people over the 
"phone? And if you can “see” other 
people they, too, can “see” you. As 
a matter of fact, the patron who 
smiles over the ’phone and keeps the 
other fellow in good humor, does more 
to improve his service than he can 
possibly imagine. The inflection and 
tone of the voice can do wonders to 
help or to hinder good service. 
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Why Slam It Down 
When You Aren't 
Peeved? 


Of course, when you come to the 
end of a disagreeable conversation, 
you may feel inclined to bring the 
talk to an abrupt close by jamming 
lown the receiver with a bang that 
hreatens to break the ear-drum of the 
yarty at the other end of the line. 

But why slam it down when you 
aren’t peeved? 

Some people, even in the best of 
humor, have the habit of putting their 
*phones out of business by giving them 
hard usage when they don’t realize it. 
These instruments are very delicate, 
and your careful treatment of them 
means fewer repairs and better service. 
And it pays to be considerate of the 
one at the other end of the line. 
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lished in the newspapers, some- 
times free of charge and sometimes 
paid for and charged to the com- 
pany’s advertising account. 

These events include not only 
those occasions on which groups of 
business men have been entertained 
socially and then taken through the 
plant, the Christmas parties and the 











This 1s 3540: 


would like 








Tell Us When Things 
Go Wrong 


Just as soon as anything goes wrong 
with your telephone service, tell us. 
Don’t waste time telling your neigh- 
bor about it. He eannot correct the 
trouble. We can. We have men who 
are paid to answer your calls quickly 
and set things going again. 

When the intricate equipment at the 
Central office, or the delicate mechan- 
ism of your own ‘phone goes wrong 
don’t blame the operator, but report 
| to the “trouble clerk.” 
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Valentine frolics, but also the small- 

er get-together affairs in the social 

rooms of the company’s building. 
“NOTES FROM CENTRAL.” 

The papers are glad to publish 
a department headed “Notes from 
Central,” in which the personal ac- 
tivities of the employes are record- 
ed by one of their number whose 
notes are dictated by good common 
sense. These are devoted to a thou- 
sand little activities and observa- 
tions of a purely personal nature. 

The operators have an organiza- 
tion called the Homtelco Club, affil- 
lated with the Y.W.C. A., whose 
activities are reflected in the papers. 

All this tends to hold the girls 
together, to turn their thoughts 
toward constructive things, and to 
cause them to think twice before 
doing an act which may injure the 
company or their fellow employes, 
or abandoning a place which offers 
them wholesome social as well as 
business advantages. 

Incidentally, the effect of all this 
on the patron, as he views the atti- 
tude of the company toward its 
employes, is not the smallest good 
result of this feature of our work. 

REPORT YOUR GOOD WORK. 

But this is only a small part of 
the problem, after all. The patron 
himself must not only be reminded 
of the great part which he must 
play in the rendering of good serv- 
ice, but he must have the assurance 
at all times that the company is 
doing its level best to give the best 
service possible. 

This is to be accomplished : 

— by reporting in the newspapers 
every move that is made to improve 
the service, such as installing a new 
switchboard, completing a new ca- 
ble installation, or a new section of 
underground, as well as the an- 
nouncement of important plans for 
the future. 

— by reporting promptly to the 
newspapers, after every storm, the 
true story of conditions, and there- 
after giving daily reports while the 
work of restoration progresses, in 
order to soften down the com- 
plaints of service interruptions and 
create a condition of forbearance 
and patience which the situation 
demands. 

“CREATING” NEWS. 

— by “creating” news, by which 

I mean, for example, that you, to- 
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You Must Not “Treat 
"Em Rough” 


Poor telephone service is ofttimes 
caused by thoughtlessness in pulling 
on the cord which connects the tele 
phone to the wall. Remember that 
your ‘phone cord is not merely a wire, 
but a delicate, stranded tinsel, cov- 
ered with a protection of silk and cot- 
ton. You can’t pull and jerk on such 
a cord without something going 
wrong. Sometimes the break is com 
plete, but usually it is only partial, 
and then you have a jerky, sputtering 
service. So “DON’T TREAT ’EM 
ROUGH.” 
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day or tomorrow, make sure that 
your home papers interview you 
when you reach home from this 
convention, telling them not simply 
that you were here, that many oth- 
ers were here, that vou were well 
entertained, and all that—but re- 
flect to them something of the spirit 


s Id better 
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| When the Mistake Is Yours, 
Help Correct It 


| Sometimes, as soon as you give the 

operator a call, you realize that you 
| have called the wrong number. The 
first impulse is to hang up the re- 
| ceiver, but, really, you should wait 


and say to the other party, “I beg 
your pardon for calling the wrong 
|} number’’—and then everybody feels all 


right about it. 

But if you hang up the receiver 
without acknowledging your error, the 
operator gets the blame when she tells 
the other party that “‘there’s no one 
on the line.” The operator is human, 
of course, and doesn’t like to take the 
blame which isn’t hers. 

Then again, did you ever “hang up” 
when some one you did not wish to 
talk with answered your call? 
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of these sessions, selecting possibly 
only one or two conditions which 
will help the people to see things 
from your viewpoint. 

Don’t wait for the reporter to 
hunt you up. Probably he doesn't 
know you are out of town. Call 
him up and tell him you have a 
“story” for him... . Get him accus- 
tomed to coming to you for news, 
If possible, write out just what you 
want to say, being careful to state 
the facts in just the way that an 
unprejudiced newspaper is pleased 
to print them. Never try to take 
advantage of the newspaper’s will- 
ingness to report your news. Make 
everything newsy and not editorial, 
and you will find the average news- 
paper man to be your good friend. 
News may “created,” by 
watching for opportunities to com- 
current telephone news 
which may have a local significance. 


also be 
ment on 


For instance, if a certain type of 
decision is rendered in a court of 
another jurisdiction, possibly you 
make, 
showing how it will or will not af- 


may have a comment to 
fect your company or your service. 


rHE RESULTS AT FORT WAYNE. 

And what of the tangible results ? 

Before we had proceeded far 
with our plan, E. L. Haines, traffic 
superintendent, reported a percep- 
tible softening of the attitude of the 
patrons toward the quality of serv- 
ice rendered and a recognition by 
the patron of his part in maintain- 
ing improved service. 

Numbers called for with 
and in better 
voice; impatience gave way to a 
willingness to try to understand the 
operator's problems and to appre- 


ciate her efforts to serve. 


were 


greater accuracy 


Hand in hand with this came a 
new spirit into the operating force, 
a spirit which comes only when 
one’s earnest efforts are met by real 
appreciation. 

As time went on, the number of 
recorded complaints was reduced 
seventy-five percent. 

This result was recorded before 
the plan of publicity and the co- 
operative work within the plant had 
been in operation more than three 
months. 


SOLVING THE “GIRL” PROBLEM. 
It is needless ‘to add that with a 

contented operating force the per- 

centage of turnover of labor in this 


department was reduced to the min- 


imum, and that the girl problem 
ceased to be a worry or a heavy 
financial burden. 

From a condition of frown and 
turmoil, this force of fine young 
women has emerged smiling and 
harmonious, and all because some- 
one cares, 

As a final word, may I say that 
I confidently believe that every 
community in America which thinks 
unkindly of its telephone service is 
capable of a transformation similar 
to that which we have sought to 
describe, if like methods are em- 
ployed, varying the formula to meet 
special local conditions; for folks, 
after all, are very much alike, 
everywhere. 

The American people are quick 
to kick, and especially to vent their 
dislike upon a public utility—and 
the telephone, which comes most in- 
timately into their lives, and which 
still is the least understood, is the 
one which gets the worst usage of 
them all. But these same fellow 
Americans easily are led to see the 
truth and to turn just as quickly 
from unjust criticism to co-opera- 
tive helpfulness, if you only give 
them the opportunity. And that’s 
all we have tried to do at Fort 
Wayne. 
An Invention that Saves 


Millions 


An invention that has done al- 
most as much as the switchboard in 
extending the telephone has had as 
romantic life as its discoverer, 
Michael I. Pupin, says McClure’s. 
In the days of the war he was 
known in New York as a Serbian 
patriot, being honorary consul for 
that country. His career splendidly 
illustrates what is possible to the 
man who perseveres. In his early 
days in America Mr. Pupin ob- 
tained employment as a rubber in a 
Turkish bath establishment. Start- 
ing in on education, he. graduated 
from Columbia University in 1883 
and afterward studied extensively 
in Germany. 

The new subject of electro-me- 
chanics absorbed him. One thing 
had prevented the extension of 
the telephone: that was the size 
of the wire. Long distance lines, 
up to 1900, demanded wire about 
an eighth of an inch thick. The 
New York-Chicago line, built in 
1893, consumed 870,000 pounds of 
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copper wire of this size. The 
enormous expense stood in the 
way of an extended development. 
The same thickness also inter- 
fered with cable extension. Wires 
placed under the ground lose an 
enormous amount of their energy. 
In the early cables, therefore, the 
underground wires had to be very 
thick. Only about a hundred 
wires could be squeezed into one 
cable, against the eighteen hun- 
dred now compressed in the same 
area. 

About 1900 telephone progress 
was marking time, awaiting the ar- 
rival of a thin wire that would do 
the work of a thick one. The im- 
portance of the problem is shown 
by the fact that one-fourth of all 
the capital invested in the telephone 
has been spent in copper. Profes- 
sor Pupin, by solving this problem 
in his quiet laboratory at the Co- 
lumbia University, won the great- 
est prize in modern telephonic art. 

His researches resulted in the fa- 
mous “‘Pupin coil,” in the expedi- 
ent known as “loading.” When the 
scientists attempt to explain this, 
they have to use all kinds of mathe- 
matical formulas and curves—in 
fact, they usually get to quarreling 
among themselves over the points 
involved. What Professor Pupin 
has apparently done has been to 
free the wire from those miscellan- 
eous disturbances known as “induc- 
tion.” 

All kinds of influences are war- 
ring upon the electric current to de- 
prive it of its strength. Under his 
system, coils placed at regular in- 
tervals along the wires absorb this 
induction and leave the wire free 
to do its work. A piece of copper 
a sixteenth of an inch thick, there- 
fore, does as much as the monster 
that was formerly required. » This 
invention has resulted in economies. 
that amount to tens of millions of 
dollars. 


Irish Authorities Will 
Use Wireless 


The government authorities, ow- 
ing to the frequency with which 
telephone and telegraph wires are: 
cut in Ireland, are to make use of 
wireless telephony, and thus estab- 
lish a means of communication: 
which cannot be interfered with. 
The operators are to be drawn frony 
the Navy. 
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Type of Southern Minnesota Farm Home, Linked by Telephone with Friends, Markets and Industrial Centers. 


Rural Telephones Save Time and Money 


Farm Life’ Revolutionized in Southern Minnesota by the 
Telephone—Published Through Courtesy of ‘“The Emblem’’ 


UTOMOBILES, good roads, 
and beautiful homes are 
being enjoyed by the 
farmers of Minnesota. 

As one rides over highways 
smooth as pavement, through pas- 
ture land and grain fields and past 
comfortable, prosperous homes of 
the farmers of southern Minnesota, 
he wonders if all these would have 
been possible without the agency of 
the rural telephone. 

No doubt they all would have 
existed at some time, perhaps in the 
same form they are now, but it is 
undeniable that the telephone has 
put farm life on a new plane. With- 
out means of access to the affairs, 
it is doubtful whether help would 
have stayed on the farm as long as 
it has, and without sufficient help a 
farm is not very productive. 

There are today 2,058 telephone 
companies in Minnesota, according 
to the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, of which 
many are rural line companies, 
which means that farmers consider 
the telephone as essential to their 
business as the city merchant does 
to his. 

The Golden Valley Telephone 
Company of Beach, N. D., tested 
the usefulness of its rural lines and 
found that representative farmer 
subscribers saved in actual money 
as much as five, seven and fifteen 
times the monthly rental, in busi- 
ness calls, 


They made the test in the months 
of April, May and June, 1919, as a 
typical period and found that the 
telephone saved the users time and 
traveling expenses; protected them 
in case of fire or accident, and added 
neighborliness to the community. 

In order to get an idea of rela 
tive values between subscribers, the 
size of the farm was considered, 
also the average distances from 
town. One subscriber who was 
farming 160 acres and living one 
half mile from town was selected ; 
another who was farming 320 acres, 
living four miles from town; a 
third who was farming 960 acres 
and living seven miles from town. 

Arrangements were made to have 
these three subscribers keep a 
record of all of their calls for 30 
days and all calls were classified as 
to whether they were business or 
social. They were requested to reg- 
ister in the business column only 
those calls where a trip would have 
been made to the telephone num- 
ber called, had they not had a tele- 
phone. All other calls were to be 
placed in the column headed “social 
calls.” 

On examining the records at the 
expiration of 30 days, it was found 
that subscriber No. 1, farming 160 
acres had a total of 30 business and 
15 social calls. Subscriber No. 2 
had 170 business and 15 social calls. 
Subscriber No. 3 had a total of 91 
business and 61 social calls. Social 


calls were not considered in com- 
puting the saving effected. 

To determine the saving to the 
farmer in time and traveling ex- 
penses it was necessary to arrive at 
a cost per mile which should in 
clude both of these items and at 
the same time be made low enough 
so as not to permit any argument 
as to its being too high, therefore 
the figure of five cent per mile was 
established. 

The final result made the farmer 
look like a profiteer compared with 
the rate of $1.50 per month rental 
he paid. Subscriber No. 1, farm- 
ing 160 acres had 39 business calls 
which produced a mileage, one way 
only, of 153 miles, which, computed 
at five cents per mile, amounted to 
$7.65. Subscriber No. 2, farming 
320 acres had 70 business calls with 
a mileage one way of 216 miles, 
which computed at five cents, 
amounted to $10.80. Subscriber 
No. 3, farming 960 acres had 91 
business calls with a mileage one 
way of 444 miles, which, computed 
at five cents amounted to $22.20. 

Mileage was figured only one 
way and not on a round trip basis, 
because if a person had no tele- 
phone and had to make these trips 
personally, he would perhaps make 
several calls in one neighborhood 
on one trip. 

The British government, under 
strong pressure from the farmers, 
who have been reading what a valu- 
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able investment a telephone is for 
the American farmer and how nec- 
essary it is to business, is now pre 
paring to offer 
party line service for from $15 to 
$17.50 a year. An investigation de- 
veloped that there are more tele- 
phones in farmers’ homes in the 
United States than in all the com- 
mercial life of the British empire. 
Mr. E. H. Harrigan, local com- 
mercial manager, Winona, has con- 
tributed some early history of the 
establishment of farmers’ lines in 
southern Minnesota. He says: 
“In the early days, Mr. W. A. 


co-operative or 





Vail, brother of Theodore N. Vail, 
late president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, had 
charge of rural development in 
southern Minnesota and service was 
offered to the the fol- 
lowing basis: 


farmer on 


“Tf the farmers would organize 
and build their own line to the city 
limits of the operating exchange, 
the telephone company would fur- 
nish the instrument and exchange 
service at $9 per year. As this plan 


was not satisfactory another was 
adopted, which allowed the rural 
subscribers to build and purchase 
their own instrument and the tele- 
phone company would furnish them 
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State Commercial Engineer, was at 
Red Wing. 

“Every conceivable plan was fo!- 
lowed. Once at Loretto, Minn., 
we arrived in the town on Sunday 
















exchange service at $3 per year, 
and from this the rural 
telephone grew. 

“Owatonna was the first southern 
Minnesota city to reach a high per- 
centage of development, but Fari- 
bault, Northfield and Austin were 
close followers and Red Wing and 
Winona soon reached the top. Mr. 
W. A. Stanton, now district traffic 
chief,.was in charge of the Owa- 
tonna office and Mr. Vernon Wild- 
er, brother of R. F. Wilder, Tri- 
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Top—Three Arm Rural 
Thirty-two Wires. 

Center, Left—Bracket Rural Line. 

Center, Right—One Arm Rural Line 
Lead; Ten Wires. 

Bottom—Corner Construction on Farm 


Line Lead; 


Line Lead; Left, Farm Line Con- 
struction; Right, Tri-State Con- 
struction. 

morning. We knew that all the 


men we wanted to reach would be 
at church, so asked the pastor to 
announce the meeting from his pul- 
pit, which, to our surprise, he did. 
We attended church, then marched 
the entire congregation to the town 
hall and successfully organized the 
company. 

“Many difficulties arose, but once 
the farmers saw the advantages, 
they responded quickly and the re- 
sults are seen today in their added 
attraction to rural life.” 
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Views of the Equipment and Towers of the Arlington Wireless Telephor 
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A Paper Presented at the Recent Indiana 
Telephone Convention at Indianapolis 


By M. D. ATWATER 


Director of Service, Indiana Public Service Commission 


T is a serious task to follow 

your Statesman President, the 

impassioned Mayor Jewett, stu- 

dious Commissioner Johnson, 
your National President MacKin- 
non and the wise and earnest broth- 
er Wampler. 

You remember that character in 
Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities” who 
was introduced as “A fellow of no 
delicacy” and who finally became 
the scapegoat. The public service 
of our state requires a goat, upon 
whom your sins may be laid and 
the shortcomings of your patrons 
and, perchance, an occasional over- 
sight of the commission. 

Within the past week I have been 
charged publicly with being “for 
the corporations,” the inference be- 
ing that every public employe 
should be against the investors in 
public service properties. You, 
however, are aware that I am con- 
tent to be far removed from mod- 
ern conveniences and that it makes 
little difference to me personally if 
all the utilities cease to function. 

You will recall Ibsen’s play about 
the conscientious doctor who tried 
to get pure water for his town. His 
efforts were misunderstood and he 
was called “an enemy of the 
people.” Having undertaken to fill 
this position, I should be content to 
rest under such odium, if necessary, 
in order to promote good service. 

But I will not consent to be the 
enemy of the girl who sits at the 
switchboard, or the man who splices 
cables in a muddy, gassy under- 
ground vault, or the intrepid line- 
man aloft among the hot wires, or 
the harassed manager at the ex- 
change. Then how can I be an 
enemy of the man who opens his 
purse to the public, withdraws his 
capital from his own private affairs 
and places it at their mercy in pro- 
viding the switchboard, the cable 
vault, the overhead construction, 
the office and the working capital 
for the payroll? 

I am for the utilities—as a driver 
is for his horses. It seems to me 
that we should harness them, guide 
them, spare the whip and spur, feed 


them and stable them—all with 
judgment and horse sense—in or- 
der to get the best work out of 
them. Ours is a service commis- 
sion, not primarily a rate commis- 
sion, and our function is to get 
service out of the team. You must 
not expect us to confine ourselves 
to problems of feeding and groom- 
ing, and then to turn them loose to 
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kick up their heels and roll in the 
pasture. 

But I am not for the policy of 
cudgelling, cursing and belaboring 
a team with blind fury or starving 
them with cunning vindictiveness 
or striking them dead in wanton 
malice. Good Hoosier horsemen 
don’t do that. It puts no money in 
the pocket. He will admit that it is 
often a poor team, weak-backed and 
vicious, and that we should like to 
swap it for a better. But when no 
better team is in sight, we must get 
the best work out of it by fair 
treatment, not from any sympathy, 
but for the protection of the very 
people who by violent words and 
methods are likely to ditch the 
wagon. 

I am not for the men of one town 
who deprived a whole community 
of telephone service for a month, 
with their demand that a_ vile- 
tongued voung person be re-em- 


ployed to answer the calls of re- 
spectable households. 

I am not for the men of another 
town who demanded that telephone 
service be given them at pre-war 
rates when those rates had been 
proven insufficient. I am not for 
the people of a third place who re- 
fused to pay for street lights when 
their electric light company is not 
otherwise self-supporting. I am 
not for the numerous groups of 
boycotters throughout the state who 
attempt to destroy home industries 
and services constructed for their 
benefit. In short, I am not for mis- 
rule. If that is what our fellow 
citizens demand from my position, 
they may get somebody else. 

Friends have commented on my 
“courage” in criticising the Bell 
company. It takes about as much 
courage to attack a corporation as 
to beat your horses. The tempta- 
tion to demagogy is strong, with 
a hall full of representatives of the 
public eager to applaud, and only 
one or two lonesome representatives 
of a corporation to face. 

It takes about as much courage 
to accede to every plea from the 
subscriber, whether or not it will 
wreck the service, as it does to let 
the youngster have father’s watch 
for a plaything. But to do justice 
to a utility man who has made some 
mistakes in operating, in mainte- 
nance, in engineering and, above 
all, who is deficient in salesman- 
ship, and can’t convince his own 
neighbors, relatives and friends that 
his petition is justified—that sort of 
action takes courage. 

After serving the exacting and 
suspicious public long, and I trust 
patiently, it gives me great pleasure 
to meet once more with you vet- 
erans of the most speedy (even at 
its worst), the most difficult, the 
most complex, the most paradoxical 
of the utility services. Paradoxical, 
did I say—the state fair increased 
the receipts of the merchants, the 
railroads and the street car com- 
pany—it increased the expenses of 
the local telephone company. 

We telephone men, even more 
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than railroad men, after a trying 
day’s work, love to sit up at night 
and talk shop, our strange jargon 
of poles, keys, jacks and circuits, 
to the despair of our families. 

But I do not need to take much 
of your time to praise our won- 
derful—I use the word advisedly— 
calling. I need not waste much 
talk, which is what we have to sell, 
except for some of the free-service 
fiends, and we shouldn't take it out 
of stock. Commissioner Haynes in 
his admirable Winona 
covered the entire subject. I trust 
you all have copies. 

Ours is a woman’s business at 
best—largely owned by women, 
capably managed by women at sev- 
eral points in Indiana, of course 
operated by women and, some say, 
used chiefly by women. 

This may explain why after 2( 
years of experience, it is still a fas- 
cinating puzzle to us mere men, 
which we struggle vaguely to solve 
and to comprehend. We know that 
many a telephone man, on his mea- 
ger salary, looks upon the rest of 
the world with compassion because 
they are outside the chosen circle 
of those devoted to this very com- 
plex form of service. 

“Educate the Public” is the cry. 
Why we are only partly educated 
ourselves, and the glimpse afforded 
us of the mysteries of intercom- 
munication about to come into use, 
draw us irresistibly onward and in- 
ward rather than outward. “Edu- 
cate the public!” Why last month 
the magazine section of the Chicago 
Tribune carried a clever little ghost 
story largely concerning telephone 
service and intended to be full of 
local color. Practically every refer- 
ence to the wires and apparatus was 
inaccurate. Yet an intelligent man 
had written it and several readers 
of the staff of the “World’s Great- 
est Newspaper” had passed it. 

The public will not be thoroughly 
educated in our time, for we, our- 
selves, are in danger of falling be- 
hind the progress of the art. 
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ut in one respect you can make 
an effort to educate the public. 
There has been a great cry from 
your subscribers “Make them show 
their books.” I want to make a 
general suggestion to the public, 
the commission and the utilities. 
All our hearings turn on this ques- 
tion of the showing of the books, 





especially the commission’s audit. 
But with only three or four type- 
written copies, the books cannot be 
shown to the general public, and 
the skeptical audience dwindles 
away. 

Hereafter, let us take the trouble 
actually to show the figures to all. 
One way would be to print plenty 
of copies of the audit and distribute 
them. A better way would be for 
the companies to give full publicity, 
locally and continuously, to their 
financial condition as is done by 
the power and lighting company at 
Fort Wayne. Another way would 
be to use an opaque stereopticon 
projector, such as the board of 
health has, and throw the statistics 
on the wall. 


In Cleveland, the street car com- 
pany used to put its monthly state- 
ment on an advertising card in the 
cars. It made a great impression 
on me. I should like to see you 
throw your monthly balance on the 
movie screens along with the other 
ads. When you are doing a piece 
of construction work, by all means 
the movie ads to show your 
customers what is going on. And 
if you can afford a few feet of film 
showing “Bill, the lineman,” walk- 
ing the messenger, strand and 
“Jennie, the switchboard queen,” 
putting up a call every ten seconds, 
just think how you will educate the 
public ! 


use 


We are all eye-minded now and 
our optic nerves are well trained. 
When you have a bad condition, 
show it in a picture, and show a 
picture taken in another town of 
how it ought to be. Then I believe 
you can get public support and get 
the money to make the change. 

With all your experience, I be- 
lieve you are poor salesmen. Deal- 
ing in a most necessary commodity, 
you are unable to make ends meet 
in many cases, while cleverer sales- 
men can sell worthless trifles to 
your customers at exorbitant prices. 

When you come before the pub- 
lic and the commission for relief, 
outline and picture some betterment 
which is worth while. It is easier 
to fight for a big thing than a little 
one. Propose a grand improvement 
and fire the public imagination and 
give us all a chance to do some- 
thing constructive. 

‘In meeting the incessant demands 
for something cheaper, telephone 
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service always tends to go from 
good to bad and from bad to worse. 
In many instances the poorer serv- 
ice has driven out the better. After 
ten years’ absence, I find much of 
the old construction and apparatus, 
futile and decrepit, but still in serv- 
ice, and many of the abominable old 
practices still in vogue. Telephoni- 
cally, much of our property is a dis- 
grace to the state! 

The truth is, our Indiana tele- 
phone systems—some of them—are 
run not primarily for service, but 
for the gratification of innumerable 
prejudices, whims, fads and even 
feuds. They ought to be under a 
boxing commission, not a service 
commission. It is pitiful and ridic- 
ulous to see the squabbles over pen- 
nies and broken toys which are pre- 
sented to our busy commission for 
adjustment, and sometimes are car- 
ried to that other grave and digni- 
fied tribunal, the supreme court! 


When shall we outgrow these 
childish disputes? When will the 
utilities and their patrons abandon 
this baby act? How long must we 
listen to these sad tales about a 
streak of rust festooned on sap- 
lings? Why should Tell Binkley 
drive his $5,000 touring car up to 
the state house at Indianapolis to 
tell us about the nickel he was over- 
charged on a call from Helmsburg 
to Nashville! A man drove in and 
wrote in repeatedly from one of the 
eastern counties to tell me about 
bad messenger service. He had 
missed one call which cost him 
$1,600, but he wouldn’t put in a 
$1 telephone! 

Speaking of cars, the first prin- 
ciple of utility service which I want 
to impress on you is humility. “The 
public is always right,” says one 
merchant, while another has im- 
bedded in the sidewalk the slogan, 
“You be the judge.” The obverse 
of this proposition is, of course, 
that the merchant reserves the right 
to refuse credit or discounts, or 
even to refuse undesirable business 
altogether, whereas, we common 
carriers must treat all alike. Never- 
theless, the utility operator must be 
a good merchant. Little Harding 
used to say, “You must go humble 
to the people.” He came back 
from Brooklyn with a black eye 
and a battered nose. He took a 
beating, but he established an ex- 
change at Brooklyn and it has 
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served the public satisfactorily ever 
since. 

President Barnhart addressed you 
as business men—(some of you are 
not businesslike in your accounting 
methods, that’s certain). The pub- 
lic, however, does not regard you 
as business men, but as household 
servants and office boys, in whom 
any display of opulence is resented. 

The dearest joy of the shopper is 
to tell the merchant that he will 
take his trade elsewhere. Competi- 
tion practically eliminates com- 
plaints against the two electric light 
companies here whose rates are 
about on a par with those elsewhere 
for such service. But we have 
endless complaints against the gas 
company, which sells its service at 
half the generally accepted price but 
has no competition. 

There was no complaint at Terre 
Haute, or South Bend, so long as 
telephone competition existed. Now, 
we have numerous letters about 


trivial matters, which is only an- . 


other way of stating that commis- 
sion regulation is a substitute for 
competition. 

Through economic necessity, our 
communities cannot afford two or 
three complete duplicate utility 
plants. The possibility of taking 
one’s patronage elsewhere is elimi- 
nated, and the patron is terribly 
galled that he has no choice. The 
slightest show of an arbitrary or 
condescending spirit on your part, 
or on our part, enrages the subscri- 
ber. The public demands that you 
and we avoid all signs of arrogance. 

At Connersville, where the serv- 
ice was found to be exceptionally 
good, the people complained, be- 
cause after a lifetime of service, 
Manager Frazee had. bought a 
Packard. They even mentioned that 
his house is well furnished. There 
was complaint at Delphi because 
Miss Walker has a Buick sedan. 
There is newspaper criticism at 
Plymouth because Mr. Snoeberger 
drives a high-powered car. The 
complainants at Penville grumbled 
because Mr. Parks took his wife 
north for the summer. 

The people of Galveston com- 
plained because Mr. Sprinkle drove 


-his car away on fishing trips. From 


South Bend comes a complaint that 
Manager Bonds plays golf. There 
has been newspaper comment be- 
cause an extremely hard-working 


chairman went east on a vacation 
which was partly an inspection trip. 
I was once ridiculed by the mayor 
of Rock Island in a mass meeting 
because I looked too fat and pros- 
perous and stopped at the best 
hotel. 

The complaint drawn up against 
the Fortville company demands 
specifically that the stockholders 
“humble themselves.” Hard condi- 
tions? If you don’t like them, you 
are in the wrong business. Was it 
not Rousseau who perceived that 
“in all things, mankind is governed 
by prejudice and not by reason’’? 

One of the few compliments I 
recall was from a farmer who led 
me in through his kitchen. “It’s 
all right, maw,” says he; “he’s just 
as common as we are.” Any sug- 
gestion you may get from me 
comes from experience, and my 
theories regarding service and col- 
lections are being continually tested 
out in my own little housing busi- 
ness. 

The next feature of service 
which I wish to emphasize is safe- 
ty. To allow a dangerous condition 
to exist is the worst form of dis- 
service to the community. You 
know the specifications—they are in 
the National Electrical Safety Code 
and the underwriters’ code and the 
wiremen’s handbooks. 

Get the electric supply lines up 
in the top gain with four feet of 
clearance below, on joint pole lines. 
Run your service connections well 
under the electric drops. Go under 
railroad tracks rather than over. 
Don’t string open wire over trolley 
wire. Put good lightning arresters 
on all exposed drops. Use only 
flameproof cross connections. Make 
all things safe and get a little sleep. 

I have vet to suffer one kind of 
shock on this job. No telephone 
company has written asking author- 
ity to make a rebate. You know 
very well that some of your sub- 
scribers suffer injustice through 
errors of employes and through un- 
avoidable action of the elements. 
This is not a question of loss to 
your company, because the com- 
mission will recognize any such 
item as a legitimate expense. It is 
merely a question of justice be- 
tween one subscriber and the re- 
mainder. I believe that the ex- 
pense of unavoidable losses of serv- 
ice, or leaks of water or gas, should 
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in many cases be borne by the en- 
tire patronage, just as fire losses 
are shared by means of insurance. 
Let us have your recommenda- 
tions for rebates when you think 
them just, without waiting for the 
subscriber to appeal to us. 


In all the hundreds of cases han- 
dled this year, the total amount of 
the claims is insignificant. The 
largest amount allowed was forty 
dollars and the smallest was five 
cents. If each utility in the state 
would contribute a dollar, the sum 
would have been sufficient to cover 
the entire amount asked. Of course 
we hear from many a deadbeat. 
The man who likes to avoid paying 
his bills will surely not overlook the 
State House. But he only comes 
once or twice, and then you are 
protected until the next administra- 
tion. 

Strange to say, we are unable to 
note that our intervention in favor 
of one claimant leads to further re- 
quests from his neighbors. We have 
been warned repeatedly that one 
concession would breed a hundred 
demands—and I thought so myself 
—but this trouble has so far failed 
to materialize. 

Now for the rest of it: You 
know what ought to be done. A 
little committee of us could shut 
ourselves up for forty-eight hours 
and formulate a comprehensive pol- 
icy that would cure all the evils of 
Indiana telephone service within 
one or two years. Will we do it? 
Probably not! It would lead to 
more lawsuits and personal encoun- 
ters and legislative debates than we 
have had already. I look for five 
or ten years more of confusion be- 
fore we get together. But if the 
people and the operators and the 
investors and the commission could 
forget our petty differences and get 
together—let me paint a picture of 
what we might accomplish for uni- 
versally good service : 





As to toll service, a uniform and 
a more liberal toll commission 
should be allowed and the wrangle 
against reversed calls should cease. 
Duplicate toll boards should be con- 
sclidated under local management. 
The new long distance tolls should 
be reconstructed, as well as all other 
weakened lines, and by rearrange- 
ment should be phantomed through- 
out and made more efficient. 

Through toll circuits should be 
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created the length and breadth of 
the state, and the old hundred-mile 
agreement of 1895 should be 
scrapped. I feel assured that the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. would Many small 
exchanges should have toll boards 
installed. The center-checking sys- 
tem should be carefully mapped out 
and rigidly followed and additional 
checking centers should be pro- 
vided. Routing instructions should 
be perfected and extended. 

Where free trunk line service 
should continue, a minimum of 
three trunks should be required. In 
multi-unit changes, like Indianapo- 
lis, a liberal allowance of trunks 
should be provided. Two-number 
operating at a low rate should re- 
place most of the free service. 
Operating rules, both local and toll, 
should be uniform, and _ traveling 
inspectors and instructors from this 
association should enforce them. 
Common battery or automatic or 
automanual exchanges should grad- 
ually replace these ancient magneto 
boards in towns, and community au- 
tomatics should be installed in some 
places in the country. This has 
been done already at Glenwood, 
Boston and Union Mills. 


consent. 


Some of the rural exchanges of 
less than 200 telephones should be 
closed and the lines should be ca- 
bled over to a town big enough to 
support a lineman. The cable may 
be laid in a trench, obviating the 
present high cost of poles. With 
a lineman employed continuously 
and a minimum of open wire, there 
should be few interruptions to serv- 
ice, and none should be carried over 
night. The most desirable size of 
exchange is one just too small to 
require a multiple switchboard but 
large enough to support a lineman 
and a bookkeeper, and to give 
prompt all-night service. Think of 
it! Good all-night service through- 
out the state, with cheap nighf toll 
rates. How it would facilitate com- 
mercial and social life! 

\fter all, business exists for the 
sake of Some 
men, and some telephone men, re- 
sent and decry foolish talk on the 
wires. Yet we are told that isola- 
tion is one of the causes of insanity. 
It is not the function of a utility 
to censor intercommunication. All 
sorts of silly errands are done by 
mail and rail. Gas is sold to make 


society. business 


fudge as well as to make bread. 
Let us facilitate social intercourse, 
quote baseball scores, election news 
and time of trains, if practicable. 
Let us have multiple patching cords 
by which several lines, especially 
rural lines, may be bridged together 
for a phonograph concert. One of 
the objections which you meet in 
endeavoring to unload rural party 
lines will thus be overcome. 

In our urban exchanges the aver- 
age time of clearing trouble should 
be reduced, and, of course, no trou- 
ble should be carried over night 
except in storms. More of our 
construction should go _ under- 
ground each year, and the remain- 
der should be strengthened and 
standardized and entered in sys- 
tematic records, to the end that in- 
terruptions of service should be 
fewer and shorter. 

Directories should be issued more 
often. If small companies were 
consolidated, their directors would 
be more valuable and.would cost 
less per copy. 

I would endeavor to interest local 
capital in each company and to dis- 
tribute shares as widely as possible. 
This is one of the objects to be 
gained by accurate and full ac- 
counting and by publishing your 
balance sheets. But I would dis- 
courage the slow and unwieldy mu- 
tual form of management. 

Time was when only by a mutual 
form of organization could jealousy 
be avoided between stockholders 
and non-stockholders. But now- 
adays we are all investors in some 
form of securities. By reorganiza- 
tions and consolidations, the con- 
trol of operation should be placed 
in a few experienced hands, and 
every company should attain to 
sound financial rating. 

The very best thing the Bell sys- 
tem does is to maintain its credit 
unimpaired while many utilities are 
floundering helplessly in the mire of 
insolvency. An insolvent company 
cannot serve, and a receivership is 
an uncertain quantity. Many a sol- 
vent company is reluctant to serve, 
but that can be overcome. Keep 
your securities at par! To insure 
the financial safety of our invest- 
ment from boycotts and cut-throat 
competition should be the first care 
of this association. 

I would have no absentee offi- 
cers nor overfunctionalized organi- 
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zations. We are opposed to absentee 
and inactive presidents. The people 
want to see local representatives 
clothed with authority. I have just 
returned from Brook, where they 
want a local electric light man. 
Every policy has its drawbacks, and 
I realize that a local man, given 
full sway, is likely to diverge grad- 
ually from standard practice and to 
get into a rut; but our good Meth- 
odist brethren solved that difficulty 
with their change of pastors every 
three years. 

We must soon have all metallic 
lines, on account of the general ex- 
tension of rural electric light and 
power service. I would segregate 
the rural lines, in some instances, 
on special magneto sections. The 
business man who must pay a part 
of the farmer’s telephone bill is 
entitled to some relief. 


I would greatly reduce the maxi- 
mum number of rural telephones 
on a line. I would do away with 
much of the four-party service in 
town, and if conditions would 
allow, I would increase the amount 
of two-party jack - per - station 
service. 

All this would facilitate the toll 
service. We are all nomads now, 
with scattered friends and interests, 
and if our toll service were ade- 
quate it would be used by practi- 
cally everybody. I would have pri- 
vate branch exchanges much more 
widely used on big farms and in 
factories. I would use more cable 
and less open wire, more interior 
block distribution and fewer termi- 
nal poles, more can tops and fewer 
spans of twisted pairs. 

I would have an engineering 
force under the direction of this 
organization which would plan 
wisely and foresightedly and con- 
sistently for the good of the entire 
state and for that uniformity of 
equipment and methods which alone 
produces service. I would have 
emergency switch cablemen to send 
to small exchanges. 

I would have a motto hung on 
the wall of every operating room 
like that I saw at Mr. Uhl’s ex- 
change at Logansport, reading 
“Cord Circuit First.” In some of 
the smaller exchanges these signals 
are in bad repair, even with miss- 
ing shutters. Let the wire chief 
also be reminded daily to inspect 
and test out these signals. 
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Above all, I would go to work 
with enthusiasm and strive for what 
is ideal rather than spend my time 
inventing hard luck stories and try- 
ing to work on public sympathy. 

And surely I would try to keep 
up with the demand. It will never 
be any less. Don’t let the people go 
without service. Keep your good 
experienced men and keep them 
busy. Keep your good experienced 
girls. This operating should be the 
honor profession. Why pay a girl 
more for rolling cigars than for 
rolling her “r-r’s ?” 

Many more and better sugges- 
tions occur to me. Can we do any 
of these things? Let us take heart, 
forswear puerilities ourselves, and 
shame our subscribers out of the 
childish attitude. Let us build and 
serve, revive the enthusiasm of the 
telephone profession, and fire the 
imagination of our fellow citizens 
to expect and receive and support 
much better service than our state 
or any neighboring state has ever 
enjoyed. 


Government Telephones 
Ready in 1921 


A $4,000,000 program of tele- 
phone construction begun by the 
Alberta, Canada, government last 
spring will be practically com- 
pleted by the end of the year, ac- 
cording to Norman Harvey, dep- 
uty minister of railways and tele- 
phones. 

The telephone system in Al- 
berta is owned and operated by 
the government. The new con- 
struction comprises a number of 
trunk lines, a network of rural 
telephones and the erection of ex- 
changes in smaller towns. 





Missouri State Meeting 
at Jefferson City 


At a meeting here of the execu- 
tive committee of the Missouri 
Telephone Association, Jefferson 
City was selected as the next 
meeting place on November 15 
and 16. The association is com- 
posed of all the owners and man- 
agers of the telephone companies 
in the state. It is expected that 
the meeting will be attended by 
about 200 representatives. Houck 
McHenry is president and Claud 
Long is secretary. 


The Raido Telephone 
and Its Inventor 


Here is the perfected radio tele- 
phone and its inventor, Dr. Lee de 
Forest. Its latest use has been in 
connection with warnings which are 
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T. Murphy, consul general at Cape 
Town, and are made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The 
telephone system of South Africa 
is owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. This increase in rates is 
intended to aid, like the increase 








Photo by Keystone Dr. Lee De Forest. 


sent out from coastguard stations 
to ships which lose their bearings 
off the American coast. So suc 
cessful has it proved that similar 
stations are to be installed at a 
dozen dangerous spots on the Great 
Lakes. Thus a ship lost in a fog 
or storm can over the radiophone 
learn from the nearest station its 
position and thus enable the vessel 
to get back on its course 


Heavy Increases in Tele- 
phone Rates So. Africa 


Heavy increases in telephone rates 
have been imposed in South Africa. 


The new rates are reported by Geo 
in postage and telegraph rates, in 
making the postal, telegraph and 
telephone department self-support- 
ing. The unit charge for extra 
messages has been increased from 
one to one and a half pence. 

Four of the six new lines which 
are to be added to the Bolivia tele- 
graph system are now under con- 
struction. A wireless station has 
been installed at Cobija, with offices 
in Brazil, whereby the northeastern 
part of the country is placed in di- 
rect communication with the other 
parts of the republic. 
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T. A. Davenport, manager, Bel- 
mond Telephone Company, con- 
trolling eight exchanges in North 
Central, Iowa, is at present install- 
ing entirely new central office equip- 
ment and cabling the town of Shef- 
field, Iowa. 

c.8 oS 

R. B. Still of Tyler, Tex., has 
been appointed by Governor Hobby 
a member of the committee to draft 
a utilities bill to be presented to the 


R. B. Still 


next legislature at its session in Jan- 
uary. Still is one of the tireless 
workers in the telephone field and 
this appointment is a recognition of 
his ability, energy and honesty. 
* ok x 

With the death of James Surget 
the last male descendant of one of 
the famous indigo kings of the 
south has passed away. In 1782 
Pierre Surget obtained a plantation 
by Spanish grant and planted indi- 
go. Indigo was being grown ex- 
tensively in Louisiana at that time, 
and found ready market. The Sur- 
get fortune soon was made, and 
many years afterwards the little 
town of Cherry Grove came into ex- 
istence on a part of the plantation. 
It was there that James Surget was 
born and died. Although 84 years 





old James Surget never rode in an 
automobile nor used a _ telephone. 
A breeder of thoroughbred race 
horses and a devotee of racing, he 
boasted that he never bet a dollar. 

x *e * 


W. K. Montgomery, manager of 
the Independent Telephone Com- 
pany at Petersburg, Ill., has re- 
signed his position and will be suc- 
ceeded by John Hill. 

K K * 


F. Z. Ames, who expects to 
spend the winter in California, has 
resigned his position as manager of 
the Central Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany at Rutland, Ill. The board of 
directors met recently and selected 
F. W. Atkins of La Salle as his 
successor. Mr. Atkins has been 
connected with the Central Tele- 
phone Company for the last twenty 
years, and for eight years has been 
the district manager at La Salle. He 
will move to Rutland. 

i 

J. Heron Crosman, formerly of 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Crossman has been prom- 
inent in eastern telephone circles 
for years, and was advanced from 
the position of general commercial 
superintendent. At the same time 
P. C. Staples was made a vice-pres- 
ident of the company, and J. L. Kil- 
patrick was named as assistant 
vice-president and general manager, 
and A. H. Osterman was promoted 
from general commercial engineer 
to general commercial superintend- 
ent. 


k * 


|. D. Marrs, local manager of 
the Texas Telephone Company at 
Ennis, Tex., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company and will 
move to San Antonio, where he will 
be connected with the postoffice de- 
partment. Until a permanent man- 
ager can be chosen, R. C. Smith, 
Jr., present manager of the Temple 





exchange of the same company, will 


have charge of the Ennis office. 
* * * 


F. B. Evans, general traffic en- 
gineer of Philadelphia, has been 
sent to Harrisburg, Pa., as superin- 
tendent of traffic in the Harrisburg 
division of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. He succeeds J. T. Harris, 
who has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh. Evans has been connected 
with the Bell organization ever 
since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania fifteen 
years ago. 

* *x * 

Marie Alexandrine Lange, who 
served as telephone operator with 
the United States Signal Corps in 
France during the war has been ad- 
mitted to citizenship by Federal 
Judge M. T. Dooling, though the 
action was opposed by the Bureau 
of Naturalization on the ground 
that Miss Lange was a civil em- 
ploye and not entitled to her papers 





Photo by International. 
Marie Alexandrine Lange. 


as she was not enlisted in either the 
army or navy. Miss Lange served 
with the American Expeditionary 
Forces thirteen months. She is a 
native of France.and was sent from 
San Francisco to France. 
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Telephone Repeater Circuits 


Abstract of an Article from the Proceedings of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


HE electrical network by 

means of which one or 

more repeater elements 

may be associated with 
the telephone lines, is conveniently 
known as the “repeater circuit.” In 
two-way operation, such as _ tele- 
phony requires, there may be dis- 
tinguished three general types of 
such circuits, of which the bridge 
or balanced circuit is the more usual 
type. 

The other types do not depend 
upon balance for their successful 
ogni: 7 * 

The third type of repeater circuit 
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Fig. 1. 


is somewhat analogous to the single 
line repeater of telegraph practice. 
Incoming voice currents operate 
sensitive relays which switch the 
terminals of the element according 
to the direction from which the 
voice currents originate so that the 
circuit is equivalent at any instant 
to a one-way repeater circuit. 

These types of circuit, which do 
not* depend upon balance, have in 
general been fourid not so desirable 
for practical use as the bridge type 
of duplex circuit and will not be 
discussed in further detail. 

Of the bridge type we may dis- 
tinguish two classes depending 
upon whether a single repeater ele- 
ment is used to amplify transmis- 
sion in the two directions or wheth- 
er separate elements are used for 
the opposite directions. The typical 
circuit shown in Figure 1 is obvi- 
ously of the first class. Such cir- 
cuits we may call “21-type,” indi- 
cating two-way, one element cir- 
cuits. The other class, which we 
shall discuss a little later, is gener- 
ally known as the “22-type,” since 
it is a two-way, two-element circuit. 
The input and output terminals of 
the element in the 21-type circuit, 


Fig. 1, may obviously be inter- 
changed without altering the phys- 
ical operation of the circuit, in 
which case the element transmits to 
the two lines in parallel instead of 
in series. The choice between these 
two connections is influenced large- 
ly by the ease with which, through 
the medium of repeating coils, the 
input and output impedance of the 
element may be made similar to the 
impedances of the network to which 
they are connected. 

A practical form of the 21 circuit 
is shown in Fig. 2, with its associ- 
ated vacuum tube amplifier. The in- 
coming energy is supplied through 
an input repeating coil, between 
which and the telephone lines is in- 
terposed a “filter” not shown in the 
figure. This filter, of which many 
satisfactory types have been in- 
vented by Dr. G. A. Campbell, is a 
physically periodic structure, con- 
sisting of similar networks in series, 
which is so designed as to discrim- 
inate against the passage of sinu- 
soidal currents of frequencies above 
or below the necessary telephone 
range and thus prevents the element 
from receiving currents which arise 
from the simultaneous use of the 
metallic circuits of the telephone 
line for telegraph currents or other 
signal currents. The potentiometer 
is introduced to regulate the gain 
occasioned by the element. Retard- 
ation coils and condensers serve to 
prevent cross-talk into adjacent 
telephone circuits and to permit the 
use of a common battery to supply 
all the repeater sets at any repeater 
station. A rheostat is also intro- 
duced, as shown, to control the 
heating of the filament and thus its 
thermionic emission. 

Before proceeding to describe the 
22-type circuit, we may well re- 
state the physical operation of the 
21 type in terms somewhat differ- 
ent from those used in our introduc- 
tory discussion of the circuit. Let 
us follow the telephone current, as- 
suming for the moment that .it is 
traveling from west to east. The 
current that comes to the repeater 
from the west is partly transmitted 
through the circuit to the line east, 


but the larger part of it is divided 
between the input and output cir- 
cuits of the telephone repeater ele- 
ment. The energy which flows into 
the output circuit is merely dissi- 
pated. The energy which flows into 
the input circuit is amplified by the 
repeater element, and the amplified 
current passes to the “output coil.” 
At this point if the line west and 
the line east are similar in charac- 
teristics, the energy divides, half 
going to the east and half to the 
west. The half that goes west— 
that is, towards the direction from 
which the transmission came, serves 
no useful purpose. The half that 
goes east (combined with the small 


‘amount of energy that passed di- 


rectly through the repeater) may be 
many times larger than the original 
energy coming from line west and 
is the useful amplified transmission. 

When the lines west and east are 
identical in characteristics, it is evi- 
dent by symmetry that there is no 
voltage set up across the input cir- 
cuit, and there is, therefore, no pos- 
sibility of a “singing” condition, no 
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Fig. 2. 


matter how large amplifications are 
employed. This circuit therefore 
permits two-way transmission over 
similar lines. 

In case, however, the line west 
and the line east are different in 
their impedance characteristics for 
any part of the telephone frequency 
range, then for such frequencies 
there will be voltages set up across 
the input circuit due to current 
flowing from the output circuit and 
a tendency towards singing and dis- 
tortion. The conditions which hold 
when such unbalances exist will be 
discussed later. 


The duplex bridge circuit is ap- 
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plicable as a terminal circuit where- 
by two-way transmission may be 
had over a single pair of wires. In 
such operation the telephone line is 
balanced by the inclusion in the op- 
posite arm of the bridge of an arti- 
ficial line of similar impedance-fre- 
quency characteristics. At a re- 
peater station we may, therefore, 
terminate both incoming lines by 
bridge circuits, balance each line by 
an artificial line, and operate both 
lines as a through circuit for two- 
way conversations provided we con- 
nect the input branch of each bridge 
to the output branch of the other. 
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In connecting the input terminals 
of one bridge circuit to the output 
terminals of the other bridge circuit 
we may introduce a one-way ampli- 
her as shown in Fig. 3. 


The resulting circuit is the 22- 
type defined above, although its evo- 
lution did not follow the line which 
we have just followed for simplic- 
ity of discussion. It will be noted 
that this circuit makes use of a sep- 
arate repeater element for trans- 
mission east to west, that it requires 
two “output transformers,” and 
that each line, instead of being bal- 
anced by the line in the opposite di- 
rection, is balanced by an artificial 
line indicated as “network west” or 
“network east.” Assuming again 
the transmission to be coming from 
the west, we trace the currents 
through the repeater circuit as fol- 
lows: A small part of the energy 
goes through into the network 
west; the largest part, however, is 
divided between the input circuit of 
Repeater No. 1 and the output cir- 
cuit of Repeater No. 2. That part 
which enters the output circuit of 
Repeater No. 2 is dissipated with- 
out doing useful work. The part 
reaching the input of Repeater No. 
1 is amplified and the amplified en- 
ergy flows through the output trans- 
former connected to line east. The 
“network east” is made to have as 
nearly as possible the same imped- 


ance as the actual line for the full 
range of telephone frequencies. If 
the balance were perfect there 
would be. no voltage whatever set 
up across the input circuit of Re- 
peater No. 2, and therefore no pos- 
sibility of setting up a singing con- 
dition whatever values of amplifica- 
tion were used. 

Actually, however, the balance 
can never be absolutely perfect, so 
that there will be a certain voltage 
set up across this input. This will, 
in turn, be amplified by Repeater 
No. 2. These amplified currents 
will then flow through the output 
transtormer connected to the line 
west. If the “network west” has 
exactly the same impedance as the 
line west, then the energy will 
equally divide between the two and 
there will be no voltage set up 
across the input circuit of Repeater 
No. 1. This condition will then 
prevent any possibility of a singing 
condition being set up. Again, 
however, there will be in any prac- 
tical case some unbalance so that a 
small voltage will be set up across 
this input circuit. If the two un- 
balances involved (i. e., line east 
against “network east” and line 
west against “network west’) are 
sufficiently large, it is evident that 
the telephone currents have a closed 
path through the two repeaters and 
through these unbalances, so that 
a singing condition may be set up. 

This circuit is, however, very 
much more stable than the 21-type 
circuit. It will be noted that if 
either of the networks exactly bal- 
ance its line, there may be any de- 
gree whatever of unbalance between 
the other network and its line with- 
out permitting singing. In general 
the fact that the singing condition 
requires two unbalances simultane- 
ously leads to a more stable condi- 
tion. 

There is another property of the 
22-type circuit which is of great im- 
portance in connection with tandem 
operation of repeaters, that is, when 
two or more repeaters are used at 
different points in a line. As 
pointed out, transmission coming 
from the line west and reaching a 
21-type repeater as in Fig. 1, will 
result in an amplified current being 
sent out towards line east; but it 
will also result in an equally large 
current beine sent back into line 


west. In the case of the 22-type, 
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however, if the transmission comes 
in from line west and the balance 
between network east and line east 
is good, there will be very little en- 
ergy sent back into line west. This 
feature has a large advantage, as 
the energy sent back into line west 
would react on any other repeater 
which was in circuit in that direc- 
tion. 

A 22-type circuit with vacuum 
tube repeater elements connected 
into it is shown in Fig. 4. 

In connection with the presenta- 
tion of the 22-type circuit it is inter- 
esting to note that this circuit, 
which is today the best known 
means of producing two-way tele- 
phone repeater operation with one- 
way amplifying devices, is the in- 
vention of W. L. Richards, who 
devised and patented the arrange- 
ment in 1895—years before suc- 
cessful telephone repeaters were 
available for utilization in telephone 
systems. 

As pointed out above, the 21-type 
circuit depends for its stable opera- 
tion on the balancing of the tele- 
phone line east against the tele- 
phone line west, and the 22-type 
circuit depends on the balancing of 
each of the telephone lines against 





“network.” 


an artificial line or 
“Balancing” requires that the two 
lines or the line and its artificial 
line which are balanced against 
each other shall have closely the 
same impedance for the whole 
range of telephone frequencies. 
Assuming that we have repeater 
elements which can give us suffi- 
cient amplification without appre- 
ciably affecting quality, it is evi- 
dent that the amount of amplifica- 
tion which we can get in any prac- 
tical case depends on the degree to 
which this balanced condition can 
be carried. This in turn depends 
on line conditions. It is, then, the 
line conditions, rather than the re- 
peater element or its circuits, which 
finally limit in every practical case 
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the amplifications which can be ob- 
tained with a repeater. * * * 

In the practical operation of re- 
peaters there are two methods of 
connecting them into lines which 
have come into general use. These 
are: 

(a) “Through line repeaters.” 

(b) “Cord circuit repeaters.” 

The through line repeater is one 
which is associated with a particu- 
lar line and connected directly into 
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then terminates in double plugs so 
arranged as to pick up both the 
actual and artificial lines simulta- 
neously. 

As already noted, the amount of 
gain which may be obtained in any 
practical case now depends almost 
entirely on the degree of electrical 
“uniformity” which it is economical 
to maintain in the telephone circuits 
to which the repeaters are con- 
nected, since we can obtain within 
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ver, Salt Lake City and Winne- 
mucca. The total gains were only 
slightly increased by the change. 
The circuit consists of No. 8 B.w.g. 
copper conductors loaded at eight- 
mile intervals with coils of one- 
fourth henry each. This gives a 
line equivalent of 56 miles of stand- 
ard gage cable. There is a further 
transmission loss due to composite 
and other apparatus of about seven 
miles, the total equivalent being, 


NEW YORK 








3400 Miles 





Fig. 5 


This circuit provides for three simultaneous telephone conversations between New York and San Francisco. At the same time it provides 


for four telegraph messages in each direction. 


B. W. G. copper. Inductance of side circuit loading coils, 0.25 henry. 
loading coils, 8 miles. Line equivalent, 56 miles of standard 19 ga. cable. 


Telephone repeaters indicated by square X, telegraph apparatus by circle X. Line wire No. 8 
Inductance of phantom circuit loading coils, 0.15 henry. Spacing of 
Apparatus loss, 7 miles of standard 19 ga. cable. Total equivalent, 


63 miles of standard 19 ga. cable. Total repeater gain, 42 miles of standard 19 ga. cable. Resultant equivalent, 21 miles of standard 19 ga. cable. 


the line. The operators, therefore, 
have no control over it. It is gen- 
erally set to give a definite ampli- 
fication, depending on the charac- 
teristics of the line. 


The cord circuit repeater is con- 
nected into a cord circuit under the 
control of an operator. The two 
ends of the circuit generally appear 
before the operator as two plugs 
which she may connect into any 
pair of circuits terminating before 
her which are in proper shape for 
repeater operation. The amplifica- 
tion given by the repeater is gener- 
ally under her control, the amplifi- 
cation in each case depending on 
the pair of circuits which is con- 
nected together. 


Where the circuits which may be 
used with a cord circuit repeater 
vary considerably in characteristics, 
so that the same artificial balancing 
lines will not work satisfactorily 
with all of them, various arrange- 
ments are used so that proper bal- 
ancing lines will be connected into 
the circuit corresponding to the ac- 
tual lines to which the circuit. is 
connected. The commonest ar- 
rangement for doing this consists 
in having a jack in the switchboard 
immediately below each jack to 
which a toll line connects. This 
extra jack has connected to it an 
artificial line corresponding to the 
actual line. The repeater circuit 


practical limits as large amplifica- 
tions in the repeater elements as we 
desire. 

We have already indicated the 
large effect which this electrical 
uniformity requirement has had on 
the design of loading coils, and on 
practices with regard to their use. 
About every feature of open wire 
and cable construction and office 
equipment which affects the elec- 
trical characteristics of the circuit 
has been in some way affected by 
this repeater requirement. Not only 
in the design and construction, but 
also in the daily operation and 
maintenance of circuits with re- 
peaters, this requirement has to be 
kept constantly in mind. 

At the present time more than 
1,000: telephone repeaters are in 
service in the plant. We now will 
describe a number of typical re- 
peater circuits and will indicate the 
results which are being obtained. 

The circuit over which transmis- 
sion is given between the cities 
along the eastern coast and the Pa- 
cific coast cities is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 5. Originally 
there were three repeaters used in 
this circuit, located at Pittsburgh, 
Omaha and Salt Lake City. Since 
that date, largely for flexibility in 
switching traffic, the number has 
been increased to six, located in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, Den- 


therefore, about 63 miles. This is 
reduced by repeaters to a resultant 
equivalent of 21 miles, which is, 
therefore, about one-third of the 
equivalent without repeaters. 

The drawing shows the impor- 
tant points on the line, indicates the 
positions of telephone and _ tele- 
graph repeaters, and indicates the 
composite apparatus used in sepa- 
rating the telegraph and telephone 
currents. 


Telephones Installed in 
New York Subway 


Public telephones have been in- 
stalled at the principal stations of 
the Interborough and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit lines in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and Queens. 
There will be 153 booths on the 
city-owned lines and almost the 
same number on the elevated sta- 
tions of the two systems. The in- 
stallation of the booths will pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible during 
the next three months. Under 
the terms of the agreement the 
telephone company will pay to the 
operating roads for the booths 10 
percent on the first 50 cents; 5 
percent additional on the next 25 
cents: and 20 percent on all re- 
ceipts above $1 a day. The New 
York Telephone Company now 
has more than 76,000 unfilled ap- 
plications for service. 
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How a Central Office Is Named 


Few People Know Why Telephone Offices Have Certain 
Names. This Article Explains, Courtesy Northwestern Bell. 


\MING a baby is much 
easier than naming a tele- 
phone central office. Who 
selects these names? 

What decides the selection ? 
“Oh, that’s an easy matter—just 
call it Walnut!” says 
That same person would be just as 


someone. 


ready to name a baby, saying: “Oh, 
Call him Percy!” 


He may thus dispose of the task 


I'll name him. 


easily if it is a baby he. is naming. 
But if he is naming a central office 
he will have to answer some impor 
tant questions before his choice can 
be accepted. 

And if he is naming a central 
office in a city where an automatic- 
manual system is to be in opera 
tion—good night ! 

WHY DIFFERENT NAMES ARE NEEDED 

In a city where more than one 
switchboard is necessary each 
switchboard is in a central office 
and each central office is given a 
name to designate it from the oth- 
ers. If a central office is the only 


one in a city it is not named. Ifa 


second office is added, however, 
then each must be identified by 
some such name as Garfield or 
Main. 

Recently the traffic experts of the 
Northwestern Bell were called upon 
to create nine new central office 
names in Minneapolis. This was 
made necessary by the unification 
of the automatic and manual serv- 
ices in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Experts of the Tri-State Telephone 
Company were required to create 
seven new names in St. Paul. 

H. C. La Chance, engineer of 
methods in the general traffic office, 
and H. G. Morton, Northwest divi- 
sion traffic engineer, undertook the 
work in Minneapolis. 

The first limitation they had to 
face with the following combina- 
tion of letters and figures arbitra- 
rily fixed by the machine switching 
dials: 
ae ee oe Oe Re ee ES 

ABC DEF GHI JKL MNO PRS TUV WXY 

Each central office was given a 


“code.” By a code was meant that 


each could have a combination of 
two of the figures. For example, 
Colfax would take code 26, since C 
and O would be dialed before the 
numbers, and these have the same 
locations on the dial as 2 and 6. 
Walnut takes code 92 for the same 
reason. These figures were assigned 
for the benefit of selector switches, 
which are the important parts of 
machine switching. 

This, of course, means that a 
selection of central office names in 
Minneapolis was guided by the ne- 
cessity of a certain code. Take an- 
other example: If an office was 
given code 23, the first letter in its 
name had to be A, B or C and the 
second letter had to be D, E or F. 

FINDING NEW NAMES 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul 
there are twenty-nine central offices. 
The name selected could not be 
confused, either in initial letters or 
in sound, with any other of the 
twenty-eight. 

In Minneapolis today are nine 
new central office names which 
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THIS ONE WAS HARD TO NAME. 


The Dykewater Central Office in Minneapolis Kept the Engineers Puzzled for Several Days. Finally a Name for it Was Manufactured. 
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were not even heard of a year ago. 
Mr. La Chance and Mr. Morton 
selected the names. Where did they 
get them? It is clear they did not 
just make them at random. 

The former Nicollet office in 
Minneapolis, for instance, had to 
be given 28 because of the nature 
of the mechanism. Thus it was 
necessary that the first letter in 
Nicollet’s new name _ should be 
either A, B or C, equivalent to 2, 
and that the second letter be either 
T, U or V, equivalent to 8. 

Therefore it was necessary to 
select a name beginning with one 
of these combinations: At, Au, Av 
or Bt, Bu Bv or Ct, Cu, Cv. 

“Bu” had a good chance at one 
time. The names “Burlington,” 
“Burdette” and some others were 
considered. 

“Au” stood a chance when the 
name “Auburn” was suggested. 

“Av” also had a chance. The 
name “Avon” was considered. 

WHY ATLANTIC WAS SELECTED 


Then along came “Atlantic.” It 
was more euphonious than the oth- 
ers; it was not likely to be mis- 
pronounced, it was distinctive, it 
was not readily open to ridicule, 
and it was a name assured of popu- 
lar favor. 

Names of local significance are 
often selected. Take the names 
Douglas, Harney and Walnut, in 
Omaha. They are named for Doug- 
las and Harney streets and for the 
Walnut Hill community in the city. 
The name, if otherwise satisfac- 
tory, may be of community signifi- 
cance, but it has been found to be 
inadvisable to name a central office 
after prominent citizens or promi- 
nent business organizations. 

The practical joker must be fore- 
stalled by the engineer who is nam- 
ing a central office.. Names that 
are a happy choice in one city might 
be anything but a happy choice 
somewhere else. The name “Nicol- 
let” was accepted in Minneapolis 
for years, but if it were submitted 
to the practical jokers in some other 
city it probably would be called “the 
jitney exchange” within a week. 

Can you see any objection, in this 
connection, to the glorious name 
Atlantic? Still, there were numer- 
ous jokes passed upon it, such as: 
“T wasn’t calling an ocean; I was 
calling a telephone central office,” 
or when. daughter called an Atlan- 


tic number, father is quoted as say- 
ing to mother, “She’s trying to 
hook some poor fish.” 

WHAT THE JOKER DOES 


And the name Dinsmore—staid, 
reliable, dignified, euphonious — 
possesses every desirable quality. 
But within a week the wits were 
talking about the “Dinty Moore” 
central office. They named it after 
a character in a daily newspaper 
comic! 

The name “Geneva” in Minne- 
apolis was not selected until after 
the name Heminway and many oth- 
ers had been considered. Hemin- 
way is not often seen outside of 
English law books. A telephone of- 
ficial, considering the name, banned 
it when, asked, “Why not put ‘Duke’ 
in front of it?” 

Unlooked-for objections crept up 
frequently and killed promising 
names that were considered. “Ida- 
ho” made a splendid name and was 
considered before “Geneva” was 
mentioned. “Idaho” is ideal except 
for one thing—some numbers in 
Minneapolis begin with the figure 
“0.” What would an operator do 
if a subscriber should say “Idaho 
0-0-2-8” ? 

If you want to spend an inter- 
esting week, take the initials DEF 
and WXY and try to construct an 
ideal central office name. Mr. La 
Chance and Mr. Morton spent two 
days in the reference room of the 
Minneapolis public library, laboring 
over this problem. Their brows 
wrinkled in thought, they were 
struggling in a maze of DEF’s and 
WXY’s when Mr. La Chance sud- 
denly gave a restrained shout of 
joy. | 
“How’s this—Dykewater?” he 
asked. The name was tried out be- 
fore the various stringent require- 
ments and passed every one of 
them. 

MAKING A WORD 

“How did I arrive at it?” said 
Mr. La Chance when asked about 
it. “Well, by a process of elimina- 
tion we narrowed the first two let- 
ters down to Dy. The name Dyck- 
man was suggested, but that was 
dropped because it was the name 
of a local hotel. We considered 
Dykewood, but we have a Ken- 
wood office in Minneapolis, and it 
would never do to have two cen- 
tral office names ending in ‘wood.’ 
The word Dyke suggests water, so 
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I thought of Dykewater. That is a 
made word, but it fills every re- 
quirement.” 

Another interesting feature in 
the selection of this name, and the 
names Atlantic and Geneva as well, 
was the departure from the old 
two-syllable rule. For years Nicol- 
let in Minneapolis and Calumet in 
Duluth were the only central office 
names of more than two syllables 
in the Northwestern group. Two- 
syllable names were preferred to 
those of one syllable, although 
Main, East, South and other names 
had been handed down from the 
time when central offices, somewhat 
like babies, were named in a hit- 
and-miss fashion. When the engi- 
neers ventured into the realm of 
three-syllable words they discov- 
ered a vast array of new names 
from which to select. 

Many short letter sounds which 
cannot possibly be used in a two- 
syllable word are ideal for use in 
a three-syllable name. “Atlantic,” 
for instance, has two short “a” 
sounds, an impossible feat in a two- 
syllable word because they would 
not be distinct. In the three- 
syllable name the double use of the 
short “a” is made distinctive by the 
use of a short “i” and a hard “c.” 

In selecting the new central office 
names for Minneapolis, the engi- 
neers deliberately accepted long 
words, such as Dykewater, Glad- 
stone and Granville. “Should it be 
necessary to create other names in 
the future, we do not want to limit 
the field to short words,” said Mr. 
La Chance. 

In Minneapolis the directory ar- 
rangement calls for the first two 
letters of the central office name to 
be set apart from the rest of the 
name. Another desirable feature in 
selecting the names was to make 
the first two letters compose a sepa- 
rate syllable if possible. Some ex- 
ceptions could not be avoided, but 
they were confined to only a few. 
The following is a copy of listings 
in the Minneapolis directory : 


Gisvold Paul r 2215 NE Mon...Di nsmore 6509 


Gitlin A_ r 3055 Pillsbury av S..... So uth 7485 
Gittelson Jack r 506 Aldrich av N. Hy-land 1778 
Gittelson Jewelry Co 25 S 6..... At lantic 2181 
Gjertsen Geo A r639 E 17....... So uth 0567 


Gjertsen Mrs. H J r 2526 Elliott S So uth 7884 
Gjertsen Mrs Mattie r 

152 Arthur av SE..Di-nsmore 3840 
GjesdahbS drugs 1410 Frank E...So uth 0422 
Gjorvad Isabelle r 

1029 22nd av NE..Di-nsmore 2569 
Glad Wm P dentist 4237 Lyn av S.Co lfax 5035 
Glad Wm P dentist 711 W Lake. .So uth 1030 
Glad W P dentist 4237 Lynav S..Co lfax 5035 
Glader N O r 3904 Grand av....Co lfax 1318 
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Columbia 


Telephone Cells 


“less cost per day of service”’ 


O TELEPHONE can 
be better than its bat- 


tery. Good equipment in 
good condition may easily re- 
main only half effective with 
ordinary batteries. Again, ser- 
iously out-of-order lines or in- 
struments often persist with 
usable service during trouble — 
because Columbia Gray Label 
Cells are too vigorous to die 
under a temporary mishap. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Bind- 
ing Posts without extra charge. 
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NATIONAL CARBON CO. 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 


In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Toronto 
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Monarch Company Half Million Concern 


The Monarch Telephone Manuafacturing Company of Fort Dodge, 


Iowa, Increases Capital and Makes Connection with the Gary Interests. 


HE Monarch Telephone 

Manufacturing Company 

of Fort Dodge, lowa, an- 

nounces an increase of its 
capital stock from $150,000 to 
$500,000 and an enlarged business 
program calling for the providing 
of a new and larger factory build- 
ing in Fort Dodge. 

The enlargement of this Inde- 
pendent manufacturing company is 
made possible through an agree- 
ment between the stockholders of 
the Monarch company and Theo- 
dore Gary & Co. of Kansas City, 
under the terms of which Theodore 
Gary & Co. immediately invests 
$100,000 in the capital stock of the 
Monarch Co. 

All present shareholders in the 
Monarch company will retain their 
stock interests, but as the new in- 
vestors propose a program of still 
greater enlargement in the near fu- 
ture, it has been agreed that there 
shall be change made in the active 
organization of the Monarch com- 
pany. 

The directors of the enlarged 
Monarch company are: Theodore 
Gary, A. F. Adams, Hunter L. 
Gary and H. L. Harris, all of Kan- 
sas City, and Lyman Q. Trumbull 
of Fort Dodge. These same di- 
rectors are also officers of the com- 
pany as follows: Theodore Gary, 
chairman of board of directors; A. 
F. Adams, president; Hunter L. 
Gary, vice-president and treasurer ; 
H. L. Harris, second vice-presi- 
dent; and L. Q. Trumbull, secre- 
tary and general manager. 

It will be noted that Mr. Trum- 
bull, who has been with the Mon- 
arch company since 1904, secretary 
for the las three years, and a direc- 
tor and the general manager since 
the first of this vear, continues in 
the same official position. Mr. 
Trumbull has been identified with 
the telephone manufacturing indus- 
try for nearly twenty years, his first 
experience being in the offices of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., at Chicago, immediately after 
leaving college. He was connected 
with that company for over three 
vears and since October, 1904, has 


been with the Monarch company, 
specializing in office, sales and ex- 
ecutive positions. Mr. Trumbull’s 
long experience in the business has 
been of much benefit in formulating 
the plans for enlargement and will 
be of much value in executing 
these plans. 

A. W. Steinke, engineer of the 





Lyman G. Trumbull, | 





advanced to the position of chief 
engineer, and he has been factory 
superintendent and engineer since 
January last. 

The negotiations. on behalf of 
Theodore Gary & Co. were conclud- 
ed by H. L. Harris, vice-president 
and executive officer, who will be 
active in the affairs of the enlarged 








Secretary and General Manager 


Monarch company for several years 
and general superintendent since 
last January, continues in the same 
capacity. He has been with the 
Monarch company since 1905. For 
several years he was superintend- 
ent of the switchboard department 
and later became assistant engi- 
neer. When the Monarch company 
moved from Chicago to Fort Dodge 
eight years ago, Mr. Steinke was 


Monarch company. Having had 
many years experience in sales, en 
gineering and executive positions 
with the Dean Electric Company, 
Garford Manufacturing Company 
and the Stromberg-Carlson Tele 
phone Manufacturing Company, in 
addition to his experience during 
recent years as general manager of 
the Kansas City Telephone Com 
pany, Mr. Harris is ably fitted to 
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THE RIGHT BATTERY FOR YOUR TELEPHONES 
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HE BLUE BELL Battery is designed by telephone engi- 

neers who are familiar with every requirement of a bat- 
tery for telephone service. 
It is a low amperage battery —low amperage is economical for telephone 
service because a telephone battery stands idle during the many long periods 
between calls All that time shelf-wear is taking its toll of the battery’s 
life. A low amperage battery is designed to combat and minimize this 
shelf-wear. 


Low amperage means long life—long life means fewer renewals — fewer 
renewals means low maintenance cost: 


Western Electric Company 


Everything Electrical for Office, Factory, Home and Farm 
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greatly assist in carrying out the 
enlargement plans of the Monarch 
Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The four new officers of the 
Monarch company, Messrs. Theo- 
dore Gary, A. F. Adams, Hunter 





A. F. Adams, President. 


L. Gary and H. L. Harris, are ac- 
tively engaged in directing the exec- 
utive affairs of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company of Chicago, which 
company is controlled by Theodore 
Gary & Co. These same men are 
also directing the business of the 
International Telephone Sales & 


Engineering Corporation, and--all 
the other Gary organizations. 
Plans are already under way for 
the acquiring of a new factory 
building for the Monarch company 
in Fort Dodge, and it is the ex 


Theodore Gary, Chairman. 


pectation that the number of Mon- 
arch employes will be doubled and 
possibly tripled within the next 
year or less. Additions will be 
made to the personnel of the com- 
pany as fast as may be required to 
properly handle and supervise the 
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increased business contemplated. 

In addition to the immediate in- 
vestment of $100,000 by Theodore 
Gary & Co., additional working 
cr pital will be put into the business 
as the working out of the enlarge- 
ment program requires. With the 





H. L. Harris, Second Vice President. 


carrying out of these business ex 
pansion plans, the Monarch com- 
pany will be in excelelnt position to 
handle additional telephone and 
switchboard business which the de- 
velopment of the industry assures 
will be forthcoming. 





Educational Advantages 
To Its Personnel 


The opportunity to pursue part- 
time post-graduate studies at Col- 
umbia University has been offered 
this week by the Western Electric 
Company to the members of its 
engineering department. Twelve 
employes will be selected to study 
for the degree of Master of Arts. 
These will be in addition to the 
other educational advantages which 
were started by the big telephone 
manufacturers at Columbia last 
Fall. 

Candidates for the new course 
must be employes who hold the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Science, Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy, or an equivalent degree in en- 
gineering based on a_ four-year 
course of study in an institution 
whose academic standing is ap- 
proved by the faculty of Columbia. 


The minimum academic prepara- 
tion must include a year’s course in 
calculus, a year’s course in genera! 
physics and laboratory work, and 
a year’s study in mechanics, optics, 
heat, electricity or equivalent engi- 
neering subjects. 

The selection of the candidates 
will be based on evidence of their 
present attainments and the prom- 
ise they have displayed in scientific 
work. Due regard will be given to 
the prospective ability of the candi- 
date to employ further training to 
advantage in his duties with the 
Western Electric Company. Aspi- 
rants whose applications are not 
granted now may apply for future 
vacancies at Columbia. 

The working hours in the offices 
and laboratories of the Western 
Electric Company will be adjusted 
to permit attendance at all the regu- 
lar exercises of the university. 





Engineer Called by 
British South 
Africa 


American engineering circles are 
considerably interested in the an- 
nouncement that Dr. H. J. Van der 
Bijl, who figured very prominently 
in the development of the vacuum 
tube, the nerve center of the radio 
telegraph, and who is conceded to 
rank among the leading authorities 
on thermionics, is about to leave 
the United States. He has accepted 
the call of his birthplace and will 
proceed immediately to his home at 
Pretoria, British South Africa, 
where he has been appointed scien- 
tific and technical advisor to the 
Bureau of Mines and Industries of 
the Union of South Africa. His 
duties will consist for. the main 
part in establishing a bureau of 
standards for the authorities of the 
dark continent. 
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We manufacture and sell many wood cabi- 
net telephones, but—wood suitable for 
the manufacture of telephone cabinets is 
practically exhausted—will soon be impos- 
sible to buy at any price. Steel cabinets 
must eventually be used. Why not begin 
now to use the Federal Steel Telephones? 
Lower in price, higher in quality. 











Magneto Steel Wall Telephone Type No. 315. 





Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Buffalo, New Pork 














McRoy-Camp Vitrified Salt 
Glazed Conduits have a 
smooth interior surface, 
are durable, impervious to 
water, have low electric 
conductivity and afford an 
effective resistance to the 
extreme heat caused by an 
electric arc. We aim to 
carry a large stock at all 
times of every size and 
style, single and multiple. 
Write for literature. 


NATIONAL 
FIREPROOFING 
Of@) 1-7-4) b 4 
GENERAL OFFICES 
FULTON"BLOSG. 
PITTSBURGH PA, 

















LOUD RINGING | 
BELLS 


For call systems, fire alarms and signals in fac- 
tories, schools, public buildings and mines. Also 
for railway and telephone systems. 





Operated by telephone generator or by alternat- 
ing current of 110 volts at 60 cycles or less. With 
case of iron heavily enameled, 6 or 8-inch gongs 
triple plated and coils treated with insulating var- 
nish, these bells are suitable for installing in ex- 
posed places. 


MANUFACTURER 


STATE and 64th STS. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Why You Hear Over a Telephone 


Also How It Talks; 


A Brief Explanation of the Instrument 


Which Is a Mystery to Many—Courtesy Western Electric News 


OUND is a vibration or series 

of waves in the air set up 

by a vibrating solid body. 

' When these waves reach any 

other solid body, which is capable 
of vibration, they start it to vibrat- 
ing in tune. For example, when a 
banjo string is plucked it vibrates 
back and forth, and being connected 
to the drum or parchment stretched 
over the frame of the banjo, the 
drum also vibrates. The large sur- 
face of the drum beating on the air 
sends out waves in all directions, 
just as a pebble dropped in still wa- 
ter sends out waves on the surface. 

The sound of a voice will carry 
in air only a short distance, but 
electricity will travel hundreds or 
thousands of miles if guided over 
two wires. The telephone is an in- 
strument for taking air waves, 
translating them into electrical 
waves, and then at the other end 
of the line translating them back 
into air waves just like the origi- 
nal. The telephone transmitter 
turns air waves into electrical 
waves, the telephone receiver turns 
the electrical waves back into air 
waves. 

Fig. 2 shows a standard transmit- 
ter cut through the middle to show 
the internal parts. It consists es- 
sentially of three parts: the receiver 
of air waves, the transmitter of 
electrical waves, and the containing 
case holding the parts together and 
excluding dirt and moisture. 

The sound receiving part is some- 
what similar to the human ear. It 
consists of the conical mouthpiece 
(a), corresponding to the outer 
‘ar; and the diaphragm (b), which 
is a flat. disc of thin metal clamped 
around the edge and free to vibrate 
in the middle, corresponding to the 
ear drum. 

The air waves from the speaker’s 
mouth pass in through the mouth- 
piece and beat upon the surface of 
the diaphragm, setting it into vibra- 
tion. 

The transmitter of electrical 
waves consists of a small round box 
(c), like a pill box, partly filled 
with fine grains of hard carbon. 
This is known as the button. 

As shown in the picture, the back 


of the pill box is firmly attached 
to the frame (d) of the instrument, 
which is heavy and so cannot vi- 
brate. The front (e) of the pill 
box cover, is attached to the mid- 
dle of the diaphragm and vibrates 
with it. This alternately presses 
the carbon granules together very 
slightly, and then relieves the pres- 
sure. 

















Fig. 1—The Receiver. 


The two wires bringing in cur- 
rent from an electric battery are 
connected respectively to the front 
and back of the button, and the 
current must flow through the car- 
bon granules. Now, as the carbon 
is poured in loosely and the grains 
touch each other lightly, the electri- 
cal path is not a very good one, and 
therefore the current which flows is 
less than the battery would be cap- 
able of supporting were there a 
good, solid connection. 

If the diaphragm is pushed in to 
the right, however, the grains of 
carbon will be pressed together and 

















Fig. 2—The Transmitter. 


the current will flow more fireely. 
That is just what happens when 
one speaks into the mouthpiece; 
that is, the button cover moves rap- 
idly in and out and the strength of 
current varies correspondgly. Thus 
electrical waves are sent out over 
the wires. 


The vibration of the diaphragm 
varies from about 200 movements 
per second to something like 3,000. 
This simple carbon button is able to 
translate the sound waves into elec- 
trical waves so faithfully that when 
translated back into sound waves 
in a telephone receiver, we are not 
only able to understand words, but 
even to recognize the voice of a 
friend. 

Fig. 1 shows a standard receiver 
cut through the middle to show the 
internal parts. The principal parts 
are the magnet, the diaphragm and 
the containing case. The magnet 
consists of two side pieces (f) 
which are of hard steel perma- 
nently magnetized, two soft iron 
polepieces (g), one of which is a 
north pole and the other a south 
pole, and which are wound with 
fine wire (h). 

The two wires of the telephone 
line connected to the fine wire wind- 
ings so that the electrical waves re- 
ceived from the transmitter at the 
other end of the line pass around 
and around the polepieces. 

The diaphragm (i) appearing in 
the picture as a straight line be- 
cause it is seen on edge, is a round, 
flat disc of thin sheet iron, clamped 
around the edge by the case but 
free to vibrate in the middle. 

The diaphragm is seen to lie very 
close to the ends of the polepieces 
of the magnet. Being of iron it 
is attracted by the magnet and 
therefore bends in towards it very 
slightly. 

If a current of electricity is made 
to flow through the wire wound 
around the polepieces, it will either 
strengthen the magnetic pull and 
draw the diaphragm a little closer, 
or if it flows in the opposite di- 
rection it will weaken the magnetic 
pull and allow the diaphragm t 
spring back a trifle. 

Now, the electrical waves com- 
ing over the line consist of very 
minute currents, first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other, and the 
result is that the diaphragm vibrates 
back and forth in tune with the 
electrical waves. 



















































